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ARISTOCRATIC TAXATION, 
No. I. 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 


In our last number, we took a general survey of the present 
state of taxation with reference to land. In this, it is proposed 
to review its origin and progress. ‘This is not a work of super- 
erogation. It is only by tracing evils to their source, that we 
can discern their true nature, ai dom, not a mere palliative, 
but an efficient and lasting — Such we purpose to sug- 
gest ;—for nothing is more to be deprecated than spreading or 
aggravating blind discontent, ever more intent on avenging than 
redressing wrong ;—nothing more to be desired than discontent 
well informed, the parent of all improvement political and moral ; 
and hereafter it will be seen how important it is to review the 
progress of taxation as fully and accurately as our limits will 
allow. 

The origin of our taxation is to be traced to the feudal sys- 
tem ;—a system, commonly supposed extinct, but really living 
and active in every part of English polity ; in a landed legisla- 
ture; in laws of primogeniture and practical entail; and in all 
the aristocratic habits, forms, thoughts, and feelings of public 
and private life. The essential characteristic of the system was 
tenure or possession of land in consideration of military service; 
and it arose necessarily from the overthrow of the Roman 
empire by the irruption of the northern hordes. It prevails 
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wherever that event had place, and it obtains nowhere else. 
All the inroads of the barbarians had but one object—to obtain 
new settlements, and maintain them when obtained; and all 
were made upon one plan,—a general compact or understanding 
that every one engaged should share in the booty. That booty 
was land, and the problem was, how to reconcile its division and 
subdivision for the purpose of enjoyment with union for its 
maintenance and defence. This mode was adopted. The con- 
quered territory was distributed in large parcels among the 
great chiefs, the principal leader of the enterprize taking the 
argest share, but all mutually engaging for the defence of each 
other’s possession. ‘* We, who are each of us as good as you, 
and who are altogether more powerful than you, promise obe- 
dience if you maintain our rights and liberties ;—but if not, 
not,” were the very terms of the feudal compact in Arragon, and 
its spirit in all other feudal monarchies. Each chief out of his 
allotment satisfied his followers upon like conditions of mutual 
defence, and retained the remainder for tillage (by serfs), hunt- 
ing, or common pasturage. Ere long, upon some advantageous 
position, within the territory of each chief, was raised his castle 
or strong hold, ample and fortified according to his means, and 
the place where all schemes of invasion or defence, and all dis- 
putes and important transactions between private proprietors 
were discussed and settled ; the centre, in short, of security and 
power, of rude government and law, for the district over which it 
presided ; as was in like manner the castle of the principal chief for 
the country at large. What remained after all private appropria- 
tions was considered to belong to the free community at large, and 
thence by the Anglo-Saxons called ‘‘ folkland” — Is, peo- 
ple’s land,) and afterwards, in the Norman era, when the king 
had come to represent the state, ‘terra regis” or ‘ crown 
land,” or, as it is called in the Exon Domesday, by a sort of 
transition term, ‘land of the king belonging to the kingdom.” 
Into this general stock the private appropriations themselves 
returned ; at first, when the appropriations were made for life 
only, upon the death of the proprietor; but, in process of time, 
as lands became descendible first to lineal and then to collateral 
heirs, upon failure of them; as still under the law of escheat and 
forfeiture they do return, though the crown now rarely avails 
itself of this branch of revenue. The produce of this public ter- 
ritory, (which, in the time of William I, comprised 1400 manors,) 
with military service on all needful occasions, and the * Brycg 
bote,” or rate for the maintenance of highways and bridges (the 
modern highway and county rate), and the ‘* Burgh bote” (i.e. 
borough bote), or rate for the repairs of walls and fortresses, con- 
stituted the whole resources or means of government in Anglo- 
Saxon times, and all arose from land. 
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By degrees, however, military service, as a condition of hold- 
ing land, necessarily drew after it numerous incidents. No fit 
service could be mai Hi by an infant or idiot heir, and hence, 
as property in land became Laodlinne, one condition reserved to 
the crown the right of wardship, that is, of appropriating the 
rental of the estates of such persons for the provision of military 
service. ‘The same purpose gave the crown the right to dispose 
of a female inheritor in marriage, or in process of time a fine 
for the relinquishment of the right. So, to preclude the tenure 
of an inefficient soldier, every alienation required the crown’s 
consent, or eventually a fine of one year’s profits instead. Again, 
it was long ere the estate became ialade inheritable, but 
upon the death of every landowner it fell back as it were into the 
crown’s hands, until relieved or delivered out of them by another 
fine of a year’s profits. ‘These fines alone (on alienation and on 
descent) occurring at intervals of, say, 25 years, would amount 
to 8 per cent. upon the rental. There were, besides fees for 
making the tenant a knight, others, commonly called ‘ aids,” 
on the king’s knighting his own son, or marrying his own daugh- 
ter; and purveyance and preemption, or the providing the kin 
and court (including all the functionaries of government) with 
means of transport from place to place throughout the kingdom, 
and with provisions at fixed prices, (formerly a very burthensome 
obligation). In addition to all these, the Danes imposed, (A.D. 
991), two tributes, which afterwards became regular taxes; one 
upon land, called at first ** Dane-geld” (i.e. Dane Gold), after- 
wards * hideage,” averaging from Is. to 6s. a year for each 
hide of land; and the other a tax upon houses of Is. a hearth, 
which continued (with some intermissions) until in the reign of 
William III, it was, for the sake of domestic privacy, changed 
into window duty. 

William I, confirmed and perfected the feudal system, and not 
only did he continue to exact in full all the services to which 
land was subject, but believing that estates had increased in 
value since Edward the Confessor’s time, (from whom he 
claimed,) he made his celebrated valuation of the kingdom, 
which still exists, and forms the earliest precedent of new valu- 
ation for the purpose of land taxation. England was divided 
into 60,215 knight’s fees, each of which contained 5 hides, and 
each hide about 120 acres of land. Every knight’s fee was 
bound to furnish one soldier, horse, arms, and equipments for 40 
days, at least, in each year. In the reign of Henry II, this 
service was commuted for a quit-rent of 20s., (called a * scut- 
age,”) upon each knight’s fee or 5 hides, the rent of which was 
then about £5 a year; consequently military service alone was 
at first a charge of 20 per cent. upon rent, the commutation not 
embracing the incidental obligations. In the time, however, of 
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Edward II. the rent of a knight's fee had increased to £20, and of 
Henry VIII. to £40 a year. Hideage, ranging from Is. to 6s, 
a hide, would be 18 per cent. upon rent. ‘The fines upon alien- 
ation and descent have been already estimated at 8 per cent. upon 
rent. Wardship, marriage, purveyance, knighthood, escheat, 
and forfeiture, cannot well be estimated ; but the court of wards 
produced to James I., when the rental of the kingdom was 6 
millions, about £200,000 a year, or from 3 to 4 per cent. upon 
rent. In earlier times that court was much mcre productive, 
and forfeitures alone, in the first Norman reigns, and during the 
civil wars of the fifteenth century, brought immense wealth into 
the royal treasury. Upon the whole, the feudal burthens upon 
land at this period were certainly not less than 50 per cent., or 
one half of the annual income. 

So productive, indeed, were these various sources, that the 
yearly revenue of William I, was no less than £400,000, equi- 
valent to 10 millions of present money. This may be thought 
exaggerated, but the statement is twice made with much 
or gon and at a later period, when the crown revenues 

ad begun to decline, the annual income of Richard I, is set 
down in an account of authority at upwards of £300,000. Could 
there be a stronger proof of the limited interest or conditional 
property originally enjoyed in land? 

Be this as it may, the important point is, that, so long as the 
various services of the land were duly rendered, no other taxation 
existed in England. But Stephen’s disputed title, and the civil 
wars during his whole reign, followed by Richard’s captivity, 
and the despicable weakness of John, almost beggared the 
crown, which, from necessity rather than choice, was from time 
to time obliged, by turns, to grant away, and again, whenever 
it could, resume ‘ the lands of the king belonging to the king- 
dom.” Effectual or adequate resumption, however, could 
hardly ever be made; not, indeed, for want of right, but of power. 
From these causes the crown revenue had, in the time of Henry 
III, according to M. Paris, dwindled to 24,000 marks, or 
£16,000 a year, money of that time. To supply his deficient 
resources, he had recourse to levies (called talliages, 10ths, or 
15ths,) upon personal property, which were clearly at that time 
illegal, and entirely unprecedented, if we except one made by 
Henry II, for the crusade, and another for the ransom of 
Richard I, both of which were levied as ‘ aids,” or ‘* benevo- 
lencies,” and considered strictly voluntary grants for those 
purposes. When, however, Henry III attempted to levy such 
assessments as of right, and imposed one of 3000 marks upon 
the city of London, it was at once resisted, and, though eventu- 
ally obtained on that occasion, was the cause of the passing, in 
the next reign, of the celebrated statute de tallagio non con- 
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Aristocratic Taxation. 133 
cedendo, enacting that boroughs should not be taxed without the 
consent of their burgesses in Parliament, and originating the 
great constitutional privilege of the Commons. 

No good comes unmixed, and whatever may have been, or 
may hereafter be, the use of this important right, as a means of 
compelling the other House, it has been purchased at an im- 
mense cost. ‘The crown lands were almost all gone; militar 
service had been commuted into a fixed pecuniary rent, whieh 
had already dwindled to a fourth of its original charge; and, 
though the other feudal profits remained, they were quite inade- 
quate to meet the growing expenses of government. The defi- 
ciency was supplied by extraordinary taxes, with, or, whenever 
possible, without, the consent of parliament. These were of 
two kinds,—subsidies levied upon all property, both real and 
personal, and denths or fifteenths levied upon personalty again. 
It is easy to see the cause of this inequality. From Henry III, 
to Henry VII. the barons were more powerful than any king of 
mere ordinary energy, and the Commons of little weight. But a 
still more important source of revenue was opened up by Edward 
I. Customs, (now swollen to 26 millions a year,) were adopted 
by him, from the example of the Italian states. ‘Though at first 
granted by parliament, like subsidies and fifteenths, each year, 
after a time they were given to the king for life, and thus _prac- 
tically became a portion of the regular or ordinary revenue. 
Like the excise when afterwards instituted, they have grown 
with the manufactures, trade, and commerce of the country, and 
have gradually relieved land from almost all its burthens. ‘The 
progress of manufactures in particular has naturally assisted in 
transferring the burthen from the non-productive upon the pro- 
ductive classes. At first there were no English manufactures, 
and the customs were almost entirely derived from duties on the 
export of raw wool, which was the great staple of the kingdom. 
These duties exceeded, (as appears from an account preserved 
in the exchequer of the exports and imports, a.p. 1354), £40 per 
cent. on the value, and, falling at first wholly upon the raw 
produce of the land, diminished by so much the landowners’ re- 
turns. Hence, though scutages and hideages had fallen into 
disuse, and the causes, which eventually entirely revolutionized 
our system of taxation, had come into play, land as yet bore (ne- 
cessurily) by far the greatest portion of the — burthens. ‘The 
whole amount of taxes levied upon personalty, during the reign 
of Edward I., made an average yearly income of £8,000 only, 
whilst about thirty years later, we know the whole crown revenue 
was upwards of £154,000; so that land still contributed 19-20ths 
of the whole revenue. 

But, although the several sources of event (1.) 
The undisposed of crown lands; (2.) The annual feudal, and 
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other charges upon land, (scutage and hideage only excepted) ; 
(3.) Subsidies or assessments upon all property after the rate of 
4s. in the pound upon land, and 2s. 8d. on goods; (4.) Tenths 
and fifteenths, assessments upon moveable property ; and (5, 
Customs or duties on exports and penta) ;—continued un- 
changed from this reign (Edward I.), to that of James I., in- 
tervening circumstances made them bear very differently upon 
the different classes of society. Between the fourteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the woollen manufactures grew up. Wool 
was still, in the latter reign, the staple produce of the kingdom, 
and that to such an extent that not one-fourth of the land of the 
kingdom was in tillage. Single flocks of 20,000 are mentioned, 
and woollen manufacturers found it profitable to unite the business 
of graziers with their own. Almost all the export customs were 
derived from it. As, however, the raw material was, (temp. 
James 1.) no longer exported, the burthen of the customs upon 
exports had, to a considerable extent, come to fall upon the 
manufacturer and artisan. Dr. Davenant, (an eminent statist 
of the 17th century), calculated that the raw material was, at 
this period, (temp. James I.), improved about fourfold before 
exportation, so that, probably, one quarter only of the export 
customs now feli upon land. The changes in the bearing of taxa- 
tion may be estimated with some probability. According to 
Davenant, in the year 1600, the moveable property of the king- 
dom was not a fourth in value of the immoveable ; yet, it then 
bore 3-5ths of the whole taxation. Its proportion to immoveable 
property was, without doubt, much less than a fourth in the year 
1500, yet it, probably, then contributed a third of the public 
revenue ; so great was the change effected by the progress of 
manufactures trom the time of Henry III., when land alone bore 
the whole of the public burthens. But not only had the growth 
of the woollen manufactures indirectly relieved the landowners 
from a considerable portion of the public burthens previously 
borne by them, but, at the same time, it directly benefited 
them to an incalculable extent by an increase of population, rent, 
and enclosed lands. The population of England, which in the 
time of William I. is supposed to have been about two millions, 
and during three centuries after only increased about half a mil- 
lion, (as appears from the poll tax of 1377,) in 1603 reached five 
millions* ; and wheat, which, at the same period, (1377), Sir 
T. Cullum supposes to have been upon an average 4s. 6d. per 
quarter, during the latter half of the sixteenth century, averaged 
24s., and during the latter half of the seventeenth century, 34s. 
per quarterf ; and rent, which Sir T. Cullum estimates at (in 
1377) 4d. an acre, increased in proportion, 


* Chalmers’ Estimate of the comparative strength of Great Britain. 
+ Ibid. 
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Aristocratic Taxation. 135 
At the accession of James I, the revenue of the crown lands 
amounted only to £32,000 per annum, but before the end of his 
reign reached £80,000 (averaging, say £60,000), notwithstand- 
ing, sales (illegal), in the interim to the extent of £775,000. 
The ordinary produce of the feudal profits of wardship &c., 
may be estimated from the offer of Parliament (in 1609,) to 
purchase them for a yearly allowance of £200,000. The cus- 
toms yielded a revenue ranging from £130,000 to £190,000 per 
annum (averaging, say £160,000), of which about £20,000, 
=} of about £80,000, the duties upon export woollen goods), 
fell upon land. ‘The remaining customs must be taken to fall 
upon the consumer. The extraordinary supplies granted by 
parliament during this reign were 9 subsidies at £70,000 each, 
making £630,000, of which 6-7ths*, or about £540,000, arose 
from land, and ten “ fifteenths” at £36,000 each, making 
£360,000, all of which arose from personalty. From a convo- 
cation of the clergy, who then taxed themselves, he received 12 
subsidies, amounting to £250,000, of which 6-7ths, at least, 
arose from land. On the whole the extraordinary supplies, 
averaging about £60,000 per annum, fell rather more upon land 
than upon personalty, and (excluding the revenue of the 
crown lands) we have 


200,000 Feudal profits — 
20,000 Customs borne by land. . 


fee on burthens upon 


30,000 Parliamentary taxes upon land . land. 
250,000 
140,000 Remaining average customs . . | Public burthens on per- 
30,000 Parliamentary taxes on personalty sonal property. 
170,000 
250,000 
170,000 Whole public revenue 
80,000 Crown lands 


—_——_. 


500,000 


Thus in the reign of James I, the public burthens upon land 
(exclusive of the crown lands), were, to the other public burthens, 
as 3 to 2. Illegal sources of income, such as sales of honors, 
monopolies, &c., from which James is supposed to have realized 
about £100,000 a year, are omitted. 


*The rental of England, at this time, (1600), Dr. Davenant estimates at 
6 millions; and the whole value of the land, (which was then worth 12 years 
purchase only), at 72 millions. The whole amount or value of personalty he 
estimates at 17 millions. As 3-5ths of a subsidy arose from land, the proportion 
of the subsidy fund arising from land to that from other property, would be 
i: 3x72: 217, or nearly 6 to 1. 
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During the troubled reign of the unfortunate Charles I, what 
the land revenue realized, or the feudal profits, is uncertain, but 
there is no doubt both increased. So also did the customs, and 
that very considerably. All the parliamentary grants were sub. 
sidies, of which 6-7ths fell upon land. Altogether the public 
burthens were answered about equally from real estate (ex- 
cluding the crown lands), and from other property or income. 
An average of £210,000 a year, derived by Charles from ship 
money and other illegal exactions, and from the voluntary con. 
tributions of his friends and partisans, is not taken into account. 

Ot the 80 millions raised by parliament in England, during 
the civil war and commonwealth, about 32 millions were raised 
by monthly assessments of from £35,000 to £120,000 each upon 
all property, both real and personal, rateably, 20s. of rent being 
charged the same as £20 of personal estate. The excise (now 
first instituted), and the customs, yielded each about £500,000 
per annum, or together during the whole period about 16 
millions. Of the remainder, 28 millions were derived from the 
confiscation of church, crown, and private estates, leaving a 
small surplus derived from a variety of anomalous sources, 

Disregarding the proceeds of confiscations, the monthly assess- 
ments, customs, and excise may be considered the commonwealth 
revenue; and, as about two-thirds of the monthly assessments, 
and some portion (though small and evanescent) of the export 
customs, fell upon land, about one-half of the public burthens 
were borne by land; or, taking the rental of England at ten 
millions, as afterwards valued at the restoration, 15 per cent. 
upon the rental. Whatever may be said of some of the sources 
of the commonwealth revenue, the principle of the monthly 
assessments was certainly a comparatively good one. ‘The cus- 
toms and excise, besides their gross practical inequality, and the 
expensiveness of their collection, were, even in the time of 
James I, (as to the customs) deprecated by Raleigh as a great 
detriment and discouragement to trade, and will, it is to be feared, 
eventually give other commercial nations an insuperable advan- 
tage over us. 

Every legislative enactment of the commonwealth was de- 
clared illegal at the Restoration, and the monarchy re-established 
as it existed previous to the rebellion against Charles I. The 
old subsidies were accordingly, for the last time, resorted to; but 
not realising so much as was required, until a settlement was 
made of a revenue upon the king the monthly assessments of the 
commonwealth were continued for six months, at £70,000 a 
month. A permanent income was then settled upon Charles II. 
of about £1,100,000 per annum, of which sum £105,000 was 
derived from the crown lands, £170,000 from the old tax of 
hearth-money revived and raised to 2s. a hearth, £460,000 from 
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Aristocrai:c Taxation. 137 
the customs granted to the king for life, and £300,000 from the 
hereditary excise and wine licenses granted to the king for ever, 
and most dishonestly imposed upon the public in lieu of the feu- 
dal profits of wardship, &c., then abolished, and which were a 
burthen upon the great landocracy only. Thus the land, which, 
as we have seen, was originally granted upon a condition of pro- 
viding the permanent or ordinary revenue of the state, was now, 
for the first time, entirely exonerated from contribution to public 
burthens, except only in that way, in which originally personalty 
was only chargeable, namely, by occasional extraordinary parlia- 
mentary grants; and the condition of land and other property 
was thus entirely reversed. This change is one of the most 
important in the whole history of taxation. Its principal and all 
important immediate cause was the gross incautiousness of the 
people at the Restoration, and the corrupt and infamous cha- 
racter of the parliaments of Charles II. and James II., both of 
which kings conspired with Louis against the freedom of their 
subjects, and received from him pensions for the express purpose 
of corrupting the Commons. Lingard has described this most 
dishonest transaction in its true colours. [vol. 7, p. 349.] 

But, though the revenue granted to Charles II. was far 
greater than had been enjoyed by any of his ancestors, all the 
specified sources would have been altogether inadequate for his 
extravagant expenditure, and land, as a permanent and constant 
resource, could not have been dispensed with, but for the unpre- 
cedented growth of commerce during the 30 years from 1661 to 
1690. In 1661, about two years after the death of Cromwell, the 
customs amounted to £421,582 17s. lld. In 1688 the amount 
was £781,987, or nearly double ; and that this was the result 
of an increased foreign commerce will be evident from the fact, 
that at the Restoration the outward bound ships equalled about 
142,900 tons, while in 1688 they were equal to 285,800 tons ; 
and the value of the cargoes exported at the first period is 
estimated at £2,043,043 sterling; at the second period at 
£4,086,087 sterling. But for this increase of production and 
commerce, and ae customs and excise, the and could 
not have been exonerated from constant and uninterrupted, not 
mere occasional, contribution to the revenue; and in like 
manner, after the partial revival of a constant imposition upon 
land by the land-tax act of 1692, the payment of that, as a bona 
fide growing 20 per cent. charge upon land, could not have 
been evaded, but for the constant and rapidly progressive ad- 
vance of the industry, production, and commerce of the country. 
The entire exoneration of land could, however, only be accom- 
plished by degrees. A great step had been made in the com- 
plete relief from the ordinary burthens of the state. Of the 
extraordinary grants to Charles II., amounting altogether to 
131 millions, about 10 millions were raised from land, 14 
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millions from personal estate, one million from poll taxes, and 
one million from additional excise and customs; so that land 
still contributed, (by virtue of occasional parliamentary _— 
from 4 to £500,000 per annum, or about one-fourth of the whole 
public expenditure ordinary and extraordinary. Had, however, the 
equitable system of taxation adopted during the commonwealth, 
and which was levied equally upon all property, been pursued, 
land, according to the estimate of Dr. Davenant, ought to have 
borne 2-3rds at least of the public burthens. 

At the opening of the first parliament of James II., the king 
asked in the most barefaced terms for a grant of a sufficient 
ordinary revenue for his life, plainly telling the commons that, 
to ‘feed him from time to time by such portions as they should 
think convenient” would not answer with him. Unfortunately, 
it jumped also with their interest to vote him the ordinary re- 
venue of the last reign with some additional excise and customs, 
which produced altogether more than two millions, and (as was 
desired by both parties,) so much that no extraordinary grant, 
and consequently no contribution from land, was required by 


the king. 

The customs now produced, nearly . . . . £600,000 per ann. 
ME ek ke ew oe eee 

The hearth money . . ...... 254,000 

The post office, (first instituted during the com- | 65,000 

monwealth) eae ee ae 

The wine licenses . ...... 10,000 

The new duties on wine and vinegar . . . . . 173,000 

The like on tobacco and sugar, nearly . . . . 149,000 


The like on French wines, linens, and silks, nearly . 94,000 


Making a total of ecw in £2,011,000 

In the fourth year after the revolution, (A.D. 1692), the 
celebrated land-tax act was passed, at the determined instance 
of William, who was disgusted at the selfishness of the aris- 
tocracy, and jealous of their power. ‘This was not done until 
the king had threatened to return to Holland. Notwith- 
standing, however, this relief of the productive classes, and 
partial return to the just and constitutional principles of 
the state-liability of land, the public expenditure, with the 
excise and customs, and other duties upon industry, went on 
increasing and multiplying during the thirteen years of this 


reign. No less than seventy-two millions were raised during | 


that period, of which the land-tax contributed about nineteen 
millions, the customs above thirteen, the excise above thirteen 
and a half; various capitation taxes about two and a half; the 
post office, along with some arrears of hearth money, about 
two; about eight millions were derived from stamp duties, 
duties on glass and earthenware, lotteries, and a variety of other 
taxes, at in part also from certain financial operations, such 
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Aristocratic Taxation. 139 
as the sale of annuities, which were more properly borrowing 
than raising money ; finally, above thirteen millions were di- 
rectly raised by loans, and formed the nucleus of the present 
enormous national debt. 

By the land-tax act it* was enacted, that ‘all land-owners 
should pay for that year to their majesties the sum of 4s. for 
every 20s. by the year, which their estates were worth to be 
leased at a rack rent, and according to the full true yearly value 
thereof, and without any respect had to the present rent re- 
served for the same ;” and that “ all — having salaries or 
pensions should pay 4s. in the ee upon the yearly income 
thereof ;” and that ‘‘all persons having any estate in goods or 
other personalty, (except stock upon land and household furni- 
ture and desperate debts), should pay 24s. for every £100,” 
(being 4s. in the pound upon the interest of £100 at £6 per 
cent., the then legal rate of interest), and commissioners named 
in the act, and being the principal land-owners of each county 
or district, were appointed for the several counties, cities, bo- 
roughs, and other districts named in the act, for ascertaining 
the full value of the estates in their district, and assessing them 
proportionably among themselves. 

It is evident, from the very nature of this enactment, that it 
was a mere revival of the old subsidies upon all property, at the 
rate of 4s. in the pound for the rent of land, and 2s. 8d. in the 
pound of capital for goods. ‘The rate upon the rent of land is 
the same, and that upon the capital of goods, (2s. 8d. in the 
pound), it will be perceived is the same, if we bear in mind 
that down to 1624 the legal rate of interest was £10 per cent., 
and from that time to 1660 £8 per cent., or on the average £9 
per cent.; at which rate of interest 2s. 8d. in the pound of 
capital corresponds precisely with 24s. upon the interest of £100 
at £6 per cent., the rate in 1692. Nor was the annual levy of 
the land tax any innovation upon the old subsidies, which came 
in place of the seutages or annual rents, the pecuniary commu- 
tations for the yearly military service, one of the conditions of 
the feudal tenure or proprietorship of land. Though we have 
not records of every annual subsidy-assessment, neither have we 
those of every annual parliament, although we know with abso- 
lute certainty, from repeated statutes, that parliament ought to 
have met once every year at least, and that in the earlier peri- 
ods of our history the sole business of its meeting was the 
granting of subsidies and fifteenths. The intermission of annual 
parliaments and subsidies arose from one common well-known 
cause, the desire of the crown to raise money of its own autho- 
rity and without the consent of the realm. Neither was the 
new valuation of the kingdom any innovation upon established 
constitutional principles. It was rendered necessary from the 
* The Act was re-enacted in the same terms every year until 1798. 
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four subsidies raised in the first year of Charles II., according to 
the old valuation having produced so little, that assessments, 
after the manner adopted during the commonwealth, (that is, 
upon the true yearly value), were obliged to be resorted to; and 
new valuations had been made from time to time, at intervals 
ranging from 100 to 200 years. ‘Thus, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., (about A.D. 1520, or 170 years before the valuation of 
1692), a new valuation was made for the purpose of land-taxa- 
tion. (Hume, y. 4, p. 47). That was preceded by one in the 
eighth year of the reign of Edward III., (A.D. 1335), about 
185 years previous. (Blackstone’s Commentaries, v. 1, p. 307). 
This last again followed one made in the fifth year of the reign 
of Henry II., (about A.D. 1160, or 175 years before,) upon the 
occasion of the first assessment of a general pecuniary scutage 
for carrying on the war of Toulouse. The rent of the crown 
lands had been estimated about 20 years before, in the latter 
part of the reign of Henry I.; when, in consequence of the 
complaints of the vassals of the great oppression they suffered 
in being obliged to bring provisions &c. for the royal household 
to different parts of the country, frequently at a great distance 
from their own dwellings, that prinee with the advice of his 
great council sent commissioners over the kingdom to estimate 
the money value of all the rents previously paid in produce; 
after which the sheriff of each county was appointed to collect 
and account for them to the Exchequer. (Dialogue on the 
Exchequer written in the reign of Henry II.) Finally, these 
valuations were preceded by the Domesday survey and valua- 
tion of William I., by which the lands were estimated both 
according to their then value, and that in the time of Edward 
the Confessor from whom William claimed. If this long 
series of precedents does not establish the right of the state 
to an ad valorem charge of 20 per cent. upon the rent of 
land, according to valuations to be made at intervals of from 
100 to 200 years, then a state can have no rights as against 
individuals. Surely with an elapsed period of a century and a 
half,—with the land-tax at its present lowness, or rather no- 
thingness, of burthen,—and with a failing revenue, the time is 
come for a new valuation for the purpose of land-taxation. 

To return, however, the valuation made in pursuance of the 
act of 1692 was, according to the statement of King, (a well 
known statistical writer of the period,) as follows :— 


Rated value to land tax. Produce of tax. 


Rent ofland . . . . . . . 6,500,000 1,300,000 
- houses and buildings . . 1,500,000 300,000 
- pensions, &e. . . . . 500,000 100,000 
- personalestates . . . . 550,000 100,000 








Total. . . . £9,050,000 £1,800,000 
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Aristocratic Taxation. 141 
This valuation was admitted, at the time, to be “ loosely valued 
and notoriously unequal,” and it was, moreover, as can be shewn, 

rossly ieedelont and most unjustly distributed. At present, 
Lowoves, it is only important to observe, that the land-tax at 
4s. in the pound was a charge upon land and buildings, or real 
estate as it is called by lawyers, of only £1,600,000 per 
annum. 

From the nineteen millions, therefore, raised during this 
reign under the land-tax act, 2-18ths or 1-9th must be deducted ; 
mo of the sixty millions raised by taxes during this reign cer- 
tainly not more than seventeen millions, or about 1-4th of the 
whole taxation, really arose from real estate. 

The receipts of the Exchequer, in the reign of Anne, 
amounted to about 122 millions in all. About sixty millions were 
raised by way of loan; and the remaining sixty-two millions b 
taxes, of which twenty-one millions were raised under the land- 
tax act, (that is about eighteen and a half millions from real 
estate) ; about fifteen millions from the customs; about twenty- 
one millions from the excise; and five millions from the 
remaining taxes, and from lotteries, grants of annuities, &c. The 
principal changes in taxation were the creation of new customs, 
excise, and stamp duties upon numerous articles, and augmen- 
tations of old ones. Cunningham, the most accurate historian 
of our taxation, enumerates, at this date, thirty-seven heads of 
customs, twenty-seven of excise, and sixteen of inland duties ; 
in all eighty heads. 

All this while real estate continued charged as in the last reign, 
yielding even a less proportion of the whole taxation, while it 
constituted at least three-fourths of the whole property in the 
kingdom, and was daily increasing in value. 

In the beginning of the reign of George I., all the taxes then 
subsisting, (except the land-tax and a few me were made 
perpetual, and consolidated into what was termed the aggregate 
fund. Afterwards, however, new customs, excise, and inland 
duties wereadded. Cunningham enumerates thirty-eight branches 
of customs, twenty-eight of excise, and nineteen of inland duties ; 
in all, eighty-five different kinds of taxes. ‘‘ Many of which 
branches,” he observes, “ affect a great variety of sorts of goods ; 
and the laws relating to them make by far the greatest part of 
the many large folio volumes of statutes that have been enacted 
since the Revolution ; whereas all the statutes, from the begin- 
ning of our monarchy to that famous era, are contained in two 
folio volumes, of which those relating to taxes make but a very 
inconsiderable part.” Of the seventy-seven millions raised by 
taxes during the thirteen years of this reign, only about eighteen 
millions and a half were raised under the land-tax act, that is, 
only about sixteen millions, or one-fifth of the whole taxation, 
from real estate. 
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In the course of the reign of George II., many of the old 
customs, excise, and inland duties, were augmented, and new 
ones created; of which it is unnecessary, and from our limits 
impossible, to give a detailed account. The land-tax was, how- 
ever, reduced to 2s., and for some years even to Is., only in the 
pound. During the thirty-three years of this reign the entire 
amount of taxes raised was no less than 276 millions, to which 
the land-tax contributed about forty-nine millions and a half, that 
is, real estate less by one-ninth or forty-five millions only ; about 
one-sixth of the whole taxation. 

To give a detailed account of the progress of indirect tax- 
ation, customs, excise and stamp duties, since the beginning of 
the reign of George III., is quite beyond the limits and scope 
of our subject. It is enough to say, that during the first thirty 
years of this reign, that is, to about the year 1793, a period 
including the American war, the entire revenue raised by taxes 
and loans was about 520 millions sterling; of which something 
more than 100 were left to be paid by posterity, leaving about 
420 millions actually raised by taxes during the period. ‘Towards 
this, there were derived from the land-tax about sixty-four 
millions ; that is, from real estate fifty-nine millions, or between 
one-seventh and one-eighth of the whole taxes actually raised. 

In 1799 a general property-tax was imposed, and continued 
to 1816; and from 1793 to the last date, (twenty-four years), 
there were raised by land-tax and property-taxes falling upon 
real estate from 100 to 120 millions. During the same period, 
other taxes were levied to the extent of 944 millions. Thus 
the landed interest of the kingdom, or, as they call themselves, 
‘* THE property interest,” during this trying period contributed 
from one-eighth to one-ninth oly of the whole taxation. Even 
this however was too much ; for no sooner was the war over than 
they threw off at once, in the most ungracious manner, the 
burthen of the property-tax, though the financial difficulties of 
the country were such that the debt was positively increasing 
in time of peace. ‘The result has been the grossest inequality 
of all. Of the vast sum of nearly 1,300 millions levied from 
the country since the war, real estate has contributed a paltry 
portion of less than fifty-four millions, (including in that amount 
the redeemed land-tax, and giving the land-owners the benefit 
of the large portion levied upon towns and town buildings,) 
and not one twenty-fourth of the whole taxation. 

The following is a table of taxation with reference to land, 
from the conquest to this day.— 
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Wititam I. ial 166 hy 
WirtiaM II. ....| 1087 | 
Henry I. .....- | 1100 | 
STEPHEN....+--- | 1135 The 
Henry II. ....++| 1154 4 
\———| whole. 
Ricwarp I...... | 1189 | 
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Domesday survey and valuation for land taration. 








Except one voluntary grant for the Crusade, being the 
first personal tax. Crown lands resum New 
survey and valuation for land taxation, A. D. 1160. 





e benevolence granted, being a strictly voluntary 
gift. 





Except one illegal exaction. 





Except about £100,000. 





See page 133 ante. 





Customs rebelled against, abolished, and revived. 








First poll tax levied, occ ing greet di 
New survey and valuation for land taxatwn, A. D. 
335. 





Subsidies first introduced. Second poll tax, occasion- 
ing Tyler's rebellion. 





First tax upon pensions. 
Crown grants resumed. 

















Tunnage and poundage first granted for life. 





Crown grants resumed. 





Crown grants resumed. 





Benevolences declared illegal. 
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Benevolences levied. Empson and Dudley's op- 
pressions. 





Great evasion of the feudal burthens by vesting estates 
in trustees. Debasement of coin. Loans and bene- 
volences ted. The reve of ‘ies, the 
great resource and asylum of the poor, appropriated 
by the crown, and from it transferred to the cour- 
tiers, and the r thus robbed to the extent of more 
than one million per annum, present money. Poor 
laws introduced. New survey and valuation for land 
tazation, A. D. 1520. 











Poll tax — sheep, 3d. a ewe, 2d. a wether, and 1}d. 
every other sheep. New poor laws. 





Some Church lands restored. 





Numerous grants of crown lands, which however it is 
said generally contained a proviso that in default of 
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ELIZABETH .... 1558 | Se Sa oon oy e os oon 3a eae 
of which the public might avail itself at this time. 
| | these reigns. Numerous monopolies. * 
DEEED Bs n0006e0e | 1603 |——3-5ths See page 135 ante. Monopolies continued. 
Cuarves I......) 1625 | one half See page 136 ante. Monopolies continued. 
, 1640 | 
Civit War and 
Emenrensne :%, onehalf |See page 136 ante, Weekly meal grant. 
Cuarves IL. ....| 1660 l-ath |See page 138 ante. 
James Il........ 1685 |——hothing | See page 138 ante, for explanation, e 
, ___ | See page 141 ante. New survey and valuation for land | 
| Wieutam THL....| 1688 | 14th =| "faration, A. D. 1692. 
PANNE ..0..0000e 1702 }-4th |See page 141 ante. 
Georce I.......) 1714 | j-5th See page 141 ante. 
cea eectincdicaticnd B_. is El 
; » ne See page 142 ante. Spanish wars of 1739 and of 1758. 
Gronce II. .. | 1727 | 1-6th Land tax reduced to Is. per pound for some years. 
1760 
to 1-7th to 1-8th |See page 142 ante. American war. 
Georce III,.... a 
793 | 7 . 
| See page 142 ante. French wars of 1793 and 1803. 
ome 1-8th to 1-9th | Property tax from 1799 to 1816. 
‘Groce TL, and) Ta16 
- an to 1-24th See page 142 ante. Property tax repealed in 1816. 
Wittiam IV....! 1837 | 








* A great source of revenue during this and the other Tudor reigns was the sale of monopolies of an immense 
number of commodities. Among many others, historians mention salt, powder, cards, calf skins, felts, train oil, 
lists of cloth, pot ashes, anniseeds, vinegar, sea coals, steel, brushes, saltpetre, lead, oil, caliment stone, oil of 
blubber, ga paper, starch, tin, sulphur, new drapery, dried pilchard P of iron ord , of 
horn, of leather, importation of Spanish wool, Irish yarn, &c.,&c. We are told, that when this list was read 
over in the Commons House, a member, (Mr. Hackwell), loudly exclaimed," Is not among the number ?” 
“ Bread !" said every one with astonishment. “ Yes, I assure you,” replied he, “if affairs go on at this rate we 
shall have bread reduced to a monopoly before next parliament.” (1 Sinclair p. 131.) After four days debate, 
Elizabeth repealed them all. Are not we worse under an oligarchy now, than we were under a Queen in 1600? 
Might we not well exchange the oppression of a landocra‘ic parliament for the gentle rule of our beloved Queen, 
enlightened and influenced by public opinion? We live in times when we must calculate a! events, and this 
Consideration, among others, should not be lost sight of. 
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THE BRITISH FLAG. 





BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





“ Thank God I am a Briton.” —NgLson. 


Though Nelson’s name hath fled 
Like a dirge, along the deep, 
Where the old, heroic dead 
In their ocean glory sleep! 
Is the Lion-flag of England’s triumph o’er ?— 
No !—where’er oppression raves, 
Still that Flag the battle braves ;— 
And Britannia rules the waves 
As of yore! 


For Freedom long she bled, 
And her treasure widely cast ; 
*Till Slavery bowed its head 
As her victor-pennant passed :— 
And the chains of Afric fell at her decree !— 
While the shout of millions broke 
From Oppression’s shattered yoke, 
As Britannia bravely spoke— 
Ye ARE Free! 


Now “ Hearts of Oak” may tell 

Of the Flag of England’s fame ;— 
When fort and bastion fell 

*Neath her battle-bolts of flame !— 
And Acre’s vaunted walls were overthrown. 


Still for glory—not for gain— 
Doth her Flag triumphant reign, 
And the empire of the main 
Is her own! 
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HENTY MORGAN; 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 


CHAP. VIII. 


MR. FOGARTY BRINGS CUSTOMERS—MAKES A SUSPICIOUS 
REQUEST TO HENTY, AND CAUSES HIM TO COMMIT A 
DEBAUCH. 


There was one circumstance that made my Hibernian’s 
presence very convenient. ‘This was, that he took upon him- 
self to reply to the numerous unsuccessful candidates for the 
situation he had obtained ; and who, as I should have mentioned 
they had purposed the day before, made a second morning call. 
Had I been left to myself to receive this honour, I should, with 
my greenness, have blushed, and hesitated, and stammered, and 
in endeavouring to soften the truth have committed a thousand 
equivocations. But Mr. Michael Fogarty had no such delicacies. 
Seated on his cask, he gave them audience with the courage of 
ahero, and the state of an emperor. He beat off the Scots; 
dumb-founded the Frenchmen; and in short brazened them 
all out of the place one after the other. At last, when the good 
wine had sufficiently performed its good office, he marched off, 
promising before long to bring us = of customers. 

He was as good as his word. Two or three days afterwards 
he presented himself in company with a dull looking, ordinary 
man, in aslovenly suit of clothes, and whose comparative tacitur- 
nity formed a striking contrast to the fluency of Mr. Fogarty, . 
whose oratory exhibited strong symptoms of a pilgrimage to 
Blarney Castle. Mr. Fogarty introduced the stranger as ** Mr. 
Sutton, my particular frind, a most rispictable, honourable jin- 
tleman, the most illigant judge of wine that iver was. And 
och! Mr. Sutton,” continued he, “if it’s rale illigant wines 
you’re wanting, I can tell you you are come to the right shop.” 
“They must be very good indeed,” replied Sutton, in a cold 
doubting tone, * I have in my cellar some of the finest wines in 
all England.” * In all England,” rejoined Fogarty with an air 
of contempt. ‘In all En ond is it you say? ’Tis here you'll 
get the finest in all Great Britain. But come till we go to the 
cellar.” We accordingly went down, I leading the way by vir- 
tue of my office, and Brewer the cellarman bringing up the rear, 
each of the party furnished with a lath and onl Mr. Fogarty 
first insisted on Mr. Sutton’s admiring the beauty and excellent 
temperature of the vaults, which he himself commended in his 
T 
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usual superlative style, and then, holding a glass of wine to the 
candle, ‘* There’s acolour,” said he, ‘as bright as a May-day, 
Taste that now, Mr. Sutton. That’s a nate wine?” ‘ Neat, 
but poor,” replied Sutton in a depreciating tone, after rolling 
it about in his mouth and squirting it out again in the true 
scientific style. ‘* Och! ‘tis a rich wine you're wanting, "cried 
Fogarty. ‘Sure enough then here’s some of the rale stuff. 
Just put your mouth to that. Divil burn the haporth of poor- 
ness is in that. Och! but drink that now, and you'll fancy 
yourself lined wid crimson velvet.” ‘* Body, but coarse,” re- 
torted the critical Sutton, with the same sneer and accent. 
In short the favourable quality of every sample recommended to 
this inflexible connoisseur found its counterbalancing defect. If 
fruity, it was without spirit; if old, it had lost flavour ; and, if 
new, would soon turn sick. Even our body of reserve, a few 
dozens of choice wine, obtained of course under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, was treated with the same contempt. I had long 
despaired of finding a customer in such a judge as Mr. Sutton, 
but I was speedily made conscious of my ignorance of affairs. 
After a very edifying altercation between him and Mr. Fogarty, 
a bargain was struck, and Sutton produced from his pocket- 
book three five-pound notes, which were handed to me in ad- 
vance of payment for rather more than one hundred pounds’ 
worth of wine, to be purchased on the following conditions: Mr. 
Sutton having paid thus much ready money, would, if Macfarlan 
and Co. thought proper, give bills for the remainder at two and 
three months. If this did not meet with the concurrence of the 
firm, Mr. Sutton must confine his order for the present to that 
quantity which he had paid for. 

When I returned to the dwelling-house at night and delivered 
my message, I found Mrs. Macfarlan so ready to comply with all 
the above conditions, that, had Messieurs Sutton and F ogarty 
witnessed the effect which the three five-pound notes produced, 
I really think they would have been ashamed of themselves for 
having been so modest in their requests. Fifteen pounds in 
ready money! Heaven help my poor Mrs. Macfarlan, she had 
not seen fifteen pounds for many a day. She was absolutely in 
an ecstacy. She hugged me, called me an angel, and swore 
that I was worth fifty of my predecessor, during whose beggarly 
clerkship, (these were her very words) no such good fortune had 
happened. Even the poor Colonel could not be suffered to rest 
on this joyful occasion. He was roused from his customary 
torpor to look at the three five-pound notes. I was despatched 
for proper stamps, and the Colonel, hardly well awake from his 
lethargy, was made to draw bills for the acceptance of ‘Thomas 
William Sutton, which were actually made payable at the house, 
if there existed such, of one Alderman Grubb. Not a question 
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was asked, and I was charged to convey to Mr. Fogarty an in- 
vitation to dinner. The next morning the whole affair was set- 
tled. Sutton called to learn the success of the negotiation, ac- 
cepted the bills, took an ostentatious memorandum of the dates 
when they would be due, and sent a proper cart and assistants. 
A permit in due form was obtained, and thus a hundred pounds 
worth and more of good wine was transferred from the -_ 

Mr. Michael Fogarty, it may readily be imagined, did not 
fail to make great boasts of his share in this, as he called it, 
‘‘ pretty transaction.” He became more ostentatiously active than 
ever in the interests of the house of Macfarlan and Co. The 
books no longer presented that blank appearance which had 
hitherto pion them. Every now and then I had to take 
home to my employers, as sops in the pan or little whets, petty 
sums of money, the results of our agent’s exertions. But, in 
spite of all this, novice as I was, I could not help thinking that 
there was something more going forward than I was aware of. 
There had lately sprung up an alliance between Fogarty and 
Brewer; and a great deal of wine was sent out in small quanti- 
ties that required no permit. But I had been directed to com- 
ply with Fogarty’s orders, and, as I had always furnished to me 
the name of some man of straw like Alderman Grubb, whom I 
was to make debtor for the order, I soon filled the day-book 
and ledger, like the muster book of Falstaff, with plenty of 
shadows. 

In due course of time, however, our worthy agent showed the 
cloven foot in good earnest. About ten days before Sutton’s 
first bill, nails at Alderman Grubb’s, became due, Fogarty, 
under some specious pretext, endeavoured to persuade me to 
entrust him with the keys of the cellars, but, as I had received 
most positive orders on this subject from head quarters, I stoutly 
refused the request. At first he blustered a great deal, talked 
roundly of a horsewhip for any dirty little spalpeen that dared 
suspect his honour ; but finding that I still continued resolute, 
he suddenly changed his tone, declared I was a good boy, an 
honest fellow, who, he was glad to find, understood his duty to 
his employers so well; urged me most earnestly never to suffer 
any body to frighten me out of my duty, and swore that he 
yore | me more than ever. ‘Though I was not to be blinded 
entirely, yet, after all, especially as I determined never to devi- 
ate from my orders, I did not take any further notice of the cir- 
cumstance. But the worthy Mr. Fogarty had more tricks than 
one, as will be seen oan 

Late in the afternoon of the following day, just as I was getting 
hungry, and waiting impatiently for the hour of closing the office 
that 7 might go to dinner, Fogarty presented himself accom- 
panied by Sutton and a slow, saturnine looking young fellow, 
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champing a straw, and who wore a low crowned hat and sporting 
coat in the pockets of which he kept his hands. ‘ Ah! my little 
frind,” cried Fogarty, accosting me with a great appearance of 
cordiality, ‘I’ve just brought my frind Mr. Sutton, our best 
customer, and this jintleman that’ll be one. You are not going 
to begrudge him a glass of wine, though you're the rale honest 
clerk, that looks well afther your employer’s property. Och! but 
I told Mr. Sutton how you refused me the kays. Och! but he 
laughed. You did right. Now jintlemen, you ‘ll taste this 
wine I spoke of. Tis illigant, upon my life. So now, my 
little friend Morgan, where ’s the corkscrew and glasses.” 

To say the truth, the negligence of those who ought to have 
looked after their own property, and the force of bad example 
before my eyes, were gradually rendering me less scrupulous, so 
that in time perhaps I might eve become as great a rogue as 
any of the party before me. I was beginning to pay little re- 
gard to what quantity of wine was made away with, provided, 
as the new beer-shop act has it, ‘‘ it was drunk on the premises.” 
I was therefore making preparations for the proposed bout, when 
Fogarty, as if struck by a new idea, art exclaimed, ** Wait 
awhile, till I tell you something; I’m getting vacant inside, 
and I’m sure we ’ll all be the better of something to ate first. 
As for you, Morgan, you must be famished. Now there ’s my 
frind Brewer, the finest fellow that iver was, and that’s only 
waiting to be asked to do me a favour. I know now, he'll go, 
if I give him the money, and bring us in no time a dinner fit for 
a prince. You must honour us wid your agreeable company 
and we ’ll drink a bumper together ; for you know we had a bit 
of a breeze yesterday; but that’s all forgotten, that’s all for- 
gotten,” and he clapped my sides with both his hands, with the 
air of a man who is good humouredly forgiving a slight offence. 
The proposal he made was readily agreed to by his companions, 
and, as for myself, as I saw nothing to be afraid of in a substan- 
tial dinner when I was hungry, I accepted the invitation. 

Brewer was immediately despatched with orders, and the office 
was locked, as for the sake of privacy and coolness we preferred 
to feast in the cellar, the trap of which, it must now be remarked, 
opened in the pavement just under the window. In a short time 
with some boards and a bottle-rack we contrived to make a tol- 
erable table, and we had tubs and low casks to sit upon. Plates, 
knives and glasses we had, as is often the case, in the cupboard of 
the counting-house, and our candles were stuck in quart bottles. 
Our purveyor before long returned with a large vessel of soup 
from a pastry cook’s, followed soon by a smoking beef-steak from 
an hotel, with all its appendages, cheese, bread, porter and, other 
requisites. Down we sat to serious eating, Fogarty ‘being 
unanimously yoted to the chair, and Brewer standing by to wait 
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upon us. We soon got in high good humour. Every one of 
the party took wine with me, and I took wine with every one of 
the party, till I became what is called *‘ comfortable,” that is, I 
felt a glow all over me, and a great inclination, when the cloth, 
for we had a tarpaulin for one, was removed, to do justice in a 
bumper to any toast that might be proposed. ‘The chairman, 
notwithstanding his apparent attention to the whole of the com- 
pany, took particular interest in my proceedings, and did not 
forget to give me a nudge every now and then, saying, **‘ Come, 
come, drink your wine.” As I had nothing better to do, I kept 
sipping and drinking, till I found a sort of maudlin sensation of 
pleasure and satisfaction creeping over me, and I sat winking 
and blinking, with my mouth ajar, giving ear with what | 
thought an extremely knowing air to the stories that were going 
on. At length I grew bold, and, in the midst of a humdrum 
racing anecdote from the young fellow who was unknown to me, 
I broke in with some impertinence about horseflesh, of which, 
Heaven help me! I knew as much as a horse-dealer does of 
honesty. ‘The narrator merely turned his eyes on me with a 
look of civil contempt, and was drumbling on again, when 
Fogarty, who was getting every moment more attentive and 
pressing, stopped him, crying, “ Och! but that was well said 
though! ‘That deserves a glass,” and urged me to do him jus- 
tice. Encouraged by this, 1 began to be smart, gave my opinion 
loudly, laughed at our chairman’s decisions, and was getting 
most agreeably noisy, when order was called, and my health 
drunk with the usual honours. On this I was called on for a 
formal speech of thanks. I was now completely flustered, which 
Brewer observing, said in a malicious tone, ** Mr. Morgan, I 
think you have got a drop too much.” ‘I wish you'd hold 
your tongue, old sulky,” replied I with a hiccup, ‘* nobody spoke 
to you. I hav’nt got a drop too much—hiccup—any more— 
hiccup—than you have.” ‘ Not a bit iv it,” cried Fogarty in- 
terfering, ‘he’s not the boy. He'll drink this glass of wine wid 
me now, I’m sure,” as he filled me a bumper, * and be none the 
worse.” Then turning to me, ‘ niver mind him, we'll see him 
under the table ourselves presently.” I accepted the challenge 
with an air of drunken defiance, for I was by this time far, as 
our chairman declared, from being fuddled ; that is very far on 
the wrong side of it. ‘* Who says he can’t take his wine ?” ex- 
claimed Fogarty again. ‘Och! but by the holy, he’s the 
finest fellow that iver was. Come, another.” I was getting 
dazzled and confused. I swallowed another. My eyes grew 
dim; I was perfectly giddy ; I stammered and hiccupped ; laid 
my head on the table, and a cold sweat stood on my brow. 
** What’s the matter, my fine fellow?” asked Fogarty. * Bring 
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a drop of brandy. ‘That's it will set you all right. ’Tis only a 
qualm.” I can just recollect that the brandy was brought and 

ut to my lips. My heart sickened at the smell. I made an 
ineffectual motion with my hand to reject it, for it was loath- 
some and abhorred by me; but it was foreed down my throat. 
In a moment all was dark; the ground felt flying under me; 
my ears rang like a bell; my brain was burning hot, and whiz. 
zed and whirled in my head. I was carried along, where, I knew 
not, and laid down. I thought I heard a nam. After that I 
was insensible. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHAT CONDITION HENTY FOUND HIMSELF AND THINGS 
ABOUT HIM WHEN HE CAME TO HIS SENSES, AND HOW, AFTER 
THE RUIN OF HIS EMPLOYERS, HE RETURNED HOME, 


When I awoke I found myself totally in the dark, and lying 
on straw spread on the damp and cold ground; my head was 
throbbing and aching dreadfully, my mouth was parched, and I 
was sick to death. At first I could do nothing but moan with a 
pain so new to me, and call faintly on Brewer, for I guessed I 
was in the cellar. At last, receiving no reply, I sat up, and, 
although my gorge rose at every, even the slightest, movement, 
my apprehensions of something wrong roused me to action, 
All was dark ; but I groped my way to where I knew there was 
a tinder-box and candles, and succeeded, but with much diffi- 
culty, in striking a light ; for I was so shattered with the effects 
of my debauch, and so overpowered with a strong, stale smell 
of wine, and other liquors about me, that I was in a kind of 
swoon. .When, however, I had obtained a light, I was almost 
afraid to begin my search ; but at last I screwed up my courage, 
and proceeded in my quest, like another Diogenes, with this 
difference, that the Grecian philosopher was looking for an 
honest man, and I was expecting to meet with a rogue. 

If I did not meet with the rogue, I met with the roguery, 
and my worst suspicions of Mr. Michael Fogarty were con- 
firmed. Quantities of straw lay scattered about on the ground; 
hampers and wine-baskets had vanished, which, when I had ex- 
amined the bins, it was but too evident had not gone empty 
away. ‘The thieves must have been uncommonly expeditious, 
and, doubtless, had other assistance ; for, vo two small 
casks of spirits, there had disappeared such a quantity of wine 
as made me, for a moment, almost mistrust the accuracy 
of my senses. When I contemplated this desolation, stupified 
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as I was before with the excess of liquor, my bewilderment be- 
came extreme. When there presented themselves to my still 
dancing brain, the situation I was in, the ordeal I should have 
to undergo when I got out of it, and the pretty account I should 
have to give of my own prudence and discretion, I may well say 
[ was in a mortal fright. Well, what did I do. hy, I sat 
down at the foot of the cellar stairs, and, like a much greater 
hero than myself, when he was in distress—I mean the Achilles 
in the Iliad—I put my finger in my eye, and fairly blubbered 
aloud. 

At length, the rumbling of a cart or two, the pattering of 
early feet along the pavement, the shrill cry of the sweep—for 
sweeps had not then been silenced—and, now and then, the 
heavy tread of some one over the trap above me announced the 
approach of morning, but what hour it was I could not tell, as 
my watch had stopped for want of winding up. I therefore 
commenced my efforts to excite attention to my obscure situa- 
tion ; I thumped and cried out. Presently I had the satisfaction 
of hearing some one stop, and a coarse, vulgar voice said— 
** Hola! what’s the row?” ‘* Oh!” answered I, in a doleful 
tone, **I am locked uphere.” ‘* Oh, well, that’s your look out,” 
replied the same voice, and I heard the speaker walk off. Still 
I did not desist, though I met with little sympathy. One said, 
“ Well you're safe, then, and can’t be lost :” another called me 
“Jack in the Box.” Indeed, the idea of a person being locked up 
in a cellar seems to be ludicrous by prescription ; for two females 
who stopped, and whom I judged to be milkwomen, appeared 
to consider the adventure so highly diverting, and laughed so 
immoderately, that the very trap shook under them. 

Every one knows what a trifle is sufficient to collect a crowd 
in London, and I was sensible, by the buzz, and squabbling, and 
pushing, which I heard overhead, that there was one forming 
above me. I had some hopes when I recognized the voice of a 
neighbouring tradesman. ‘* Oh! Mr. Jones,” I cried, ‘I have 
been very ill used, and locked up here, and the cellars have been 
robbed.” ** O Lord!” said Mr. Jones, in a tone of the most 
complete indifference, ‘‘ that’s a bad job ;” and I heard no more 
of Mr. Jones. 

After an interval of two or three hours there was a hammer- 
ing and wrenching at the lock of the trap door; the leaves were 
raised ; the broad, bright, dazzling daylight burst -_ me, pale 
and haggard as I was; and there stood Mrs. Macfarlan. ‘* What 
the me used a stronger word than ‘* deuce”—* is all this ?” 
cried she, as she darted upon me, and dragged me up to her by 
the collar—‘* What’s this, I say ?—Where are the keys ?— 
Where’s the key of the office? Gone?” The door was forced 
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open, the crowd driven off, and I was hauled into the counting. 
house, there to tell my tale. 

That I made my story very interesting by my manner of 
relating it, I will not affirm, ut it was listened to with the 
profoundest silence and attention. Suspense, surprise, grief, 
and amazement, had so paralysed the woman’s faculties, that, 
notwithstanding her extraordinary habitual incontinence of words, 
she could not on this occasion utter one single syllable. After 
eyeing me intently during a short pause, she walked without a 
word and with a decided step down to the scene of ruin. She 
looked round her slowly once, and then once back again. Then 
looking at me long and hard, she simply said in a low hollow 
tone, “ And you let this be done.” She then flung herself on 
a seat, and burst into a torrent of tears and lamentations, which 
were every now and then enforced by a tremendous oath, which 
came out like a thunder clap in a shower of rain. 

I was then taken before a magistrate, from whom I under- 
went a severe examination, by which he endeavoured to elicit 
from me whether I was in any way implicated in the nefarious 
transaction. Of this, however, I was acquitted, and dismissed 
with a severe reprimand for my folly and imprudence; though, 
perhaps, after all, the chief blame lay with my employers, who 

ad engaged their agent, not only without receiving or even de- 
manding om od security, but even without making the least 
inquiry as to his character. Measures were taken for bringin 
the rascals to justice, but without success. They managed all 
of them, including Brewer, the cellarman, who had certainly 
been an accomplice, to keep out of the way, and to mock the 
vigilance both of the excise and the police. It is almost unne- 
cessary to add that the bills payable at Alderman Grubb’s were 
duly dishonoured. 

I shall be brief in describing the remaining history of the ill- 
starred house of Macfarlan and Co. This blow was its total 
ruin. Their creditors, private and public, became impatient ; 
the merchants in the city would not be trifled with ; the trades- 
4 wanted their money, the landlord his rent, and the king 

is taxes. Executions were put in the house of the Colonel, 
and writs issued against his person. His property was all sold 
off, and he himself thrown into prison, and, overwhelmed with 
disease and affliction, he died a poor debtor in a common jail. 
This he suffered, because, though he knew that saying yes 
would be his ruin, he never had the courage to say no. His 
wife sold fish in the streets, and died at last of poverty and gin. 

Before this happened, however, I had returned home. 
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CHAPTER X. 







HENTYS MOTHER FALLS SICK: WHAT SORT OF A DOCTOR AT- 
TENDED HER, AND WHAT EMPLOYMENT HE OFFERED FOR 
HENTY. 






























At home a melancholy time awaited me. My mother, who 
had long struggled under a depression of spirits which she had 
endeavoured to conceal, suffering secretly for our loss of caste, 
distressed at the still unfavourable aspect of my father’s affairs, 
solicitous about my welfare and good conduct, and shocked at 
the evil results’ of my first step in life, at last fell seriously ill 
under the influence of these accumulated feelings, against me 
she had long struggled in apparently cheerful silence. 

As it was under the auspices of her medical attendant that I 
made my second venture in the world, I will take the present 
opportunity of giving an account of him, allowing him the title 
of Doctor, which, though he had no pretensions to it of right, 
had been awarded him by the courtesy of his patients. 

The extensive practice then which Doctor Dribble enjoyed, 
especially among the families of snug little shop-keepers and so 
downwards, had enabled him to set up a carriage, which, though 
intended for his sole person, might well have Tela two ordinary 
men; for Doctor Dribble’s person was quite as great as his re- 
— If the Doctor was not so witty as Falstaff, he was at 
east as fat, and quite as short-winded ; but his heavy tread and 
wheezing breath, as he laboured up the stairs that creaked be- 
neath him, were welcome music to the sick man’s ear. He was 
indeed the oracle of the gossips and the Magnus Apollo of the 
nurses, to whose capacities and inclinations nothing could be more 
congenial than his mode of treatment. ‘* Eat what you like, 
and don’t catch cold.” ‘This was the easy Doctor's principal 
aphorism ; and, though it must be confessed that he poured in 
a considerable quantity of medicine to enforce its efficacy, yet he 
was not one of those who treat a disorder rudely by tampering 
in newly-invented drugs, which sometimes, like violent x mam 
of powder, not only blow out the bullet, but burst the barrel. 
} No: you might be sure of Doctor Dribble. Though, like the 
rest of his fraternity, he slew his numbers, yet sometimes he 
neither killed nor cured. He rather kept his patient alive by 
not allowing him to die; and on such occasions claimed the 
merit of lengthening his life, and with justice; for it is evident 
that, the slower one dies, the longer one lives. If you could never 
find out that his potions did you any good, you had the consola- 
tion of being assured by your nurse that they would do you no 
harm. Then he was so complying with the whims and longings 
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of his patients; such a man for possets and caudles, and for 
comforting and strengthening the inside ; and withal had such a 
number of droll stories, appropriate to your particular case, 
though not always of the most delicate nature, which he would 
sit and chuckle over at your bed side, till his fat body was all of a 
roll from his chin to his ancles, that, if you had nothing better to 
do, it was really no very disagreeable pastime to be under Doctor 
Dribble’s hands, sath oe were not pressed for time, for, in 
whatever haste you might be, the Doctor was never in a hurry. 
Nay, he not unfrequently advised those who consulted him to 
wait till they cod tes themselves up at leisure. When he was 
called in, as it is termed, his method of treatment was as follows. 
If the symptoms showed themselves but slightly, the saga- 
cious Doctor was not to be deceived by this morbid dissimu- 
lation. ‘ Ah! umph!” he would say, “ umph! we must brin 
this out; we must see what it is.” The disorder was pian 
ingly brought out, and, when developed fully to the Doctor's 
satisfaction, he treated it, as Isaac Walton did the frog, ** gently, 
as though he loved it.” If on the contrary the disease required 
little aggravation from art, this huge, if not great disciple of 
Hippocrates, was not to be provoked to strong measures on that 
account. ‘* No,” he would say, ‘“‘ we must not be rash here. We 
must saturate it.” Now this discovery of saturation was the 
Doctor's triumph. It consisted in laying regular siege to a 
malady by continued doses of humane operatives, that with time 
and repetition were to weary out the complaint, if not wear out 
the aie. Thus a violent fever, for instance, would, under 
this system, be allayed down to a gentle ferment, which, pro- 
vided the patient did not surrender his soul beforehand, might 
hold out a whole summer, so that it often became a kind of 
match between the sick man and his disease, which could stand 
saturation the longest, and the disease was often winner. Some- 
times however, and it is but justice to say it, it was a drawn bat- 
tle, and both reached the goal at the same moment; that is to 
say, the disorder was cured and the man was killed both at one 
time. Moreover, it was said by the Doctor’s friends that no 
patient ever died under his immediate care. This might be 
true ; for, whenever the case grew desperate by saturation, the 
prudent apothecary, like the rest of his tribe, called in a phy- 
sician, whom he left to give the finishing stroke to the 
business. 

But in spite of all the worthy Doctor’s precautions, my dear 
mother got well, and that in comparatively so short a time, that 
he was perfectly puzzled at the unusual occurrence, though he 
did not fail to boast of the cure. He told us that he had re- 
marked of late, that his prescriptions, though the same as for the 
last forty years, often produced effects much more vigorous than 
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formerly ; a circumstance which he could account for only by 
supposing a general deterioration to be taking place in the human 
constitution. This problem, which I subsequently learnt to 
unriddle, concerned my parents much less than the thoughts of 
the bill, which was expected to be none of the least, as the Doctor 
seldom sent his patients to their long account in the next world 
with a short account in this. It happened, however, fortunately 
enough, that the Doctor was desirous of having his services re- 
munerated in a mode much better suited to our finances than 
cuniary payment. The time of year had now arrived at which 
e usually had his books made up, and his bills sent out to such 
of his patients as had been fortunate enough to survive satura- 
tion, or, if not, to their executors. As his practice was going on 
in the meantime, and furnishing his only assistant with plenty of 
employment in we rem ammunition for his mortal campaign 
against death, (besides the said assistant’s skirmishing, after his 
own fashion, with the maladies of the poor, who received advice 
at the shop gratis, and seldom called twice), he was looking out 
for some one to assist him in the department I have mentioned. 
He had seen me frequently in the course of his visits to our 
house, and I had luckily made a favourable impression; so, 
knowing the circumstances of my parents, he made no scruple of 
proposing to them to receive my services as temporary accountant 
in return for his attendance, added to which I was to make my- 
self generally useful, if required, during the time I remained 
with him. This was gladl agreed to, and I really rejoiced, on 
this occasion, in the 4 a of being so serviceably employed. 
Immediately after breakfast on the morning of the day fixed 
for my appearance at the Doctor’s, I proceeded to his residence. 
It was a tolerable house, with a small dirty low window in front, 
half concealed on the inside by a green blind, over which peeped 
the clumsy heads of two or three great bottles. Nor did the interior 
ee any improvement on the outward appearance. It was, 
ike other apothecary’s dens, a small dark shop, with a smaller 
and darker room behind, and surrounded breast high with sets of 
little drawers, inscribed with the usual professional gibberish, 
called Latin by courtesy, and lined upwards with shelves which 
supported rows of white pots and variously sized bottles of 
differently coloured ingredients, both with green labels. In the 
the middle stood a counter, with a raised desk at one end, and 
at the other a most physical looking group, consisting of a 
spatula, a pestle and mortar, half a dozen phials, and two large 
white jugs with sticks in them, containing, no doubt, some 
horribly nauseous infusion. In the corner, behind the desk, 
was a water cistern and sink, with a well used towel hanging 
by its side. If the reader was anxious for a description, here 
I have given him one. 
(To be continued.) 











SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE OF AN IRISH 
MEDICAL STUDENT. 


No. II. 


THE MEASURED LIFE. 


I have already stated that our Student Life abounded in more 
striking contrasts and varied excitements than are generally to be met 
with in any of the numerous paths by which we are trained in this 
world to look for advancement. And most truly is this fact borne out 
on the one hand by the details of sorrow, which now meet my eye, 
as I seek in the past for records of the days when amid pain and 
disease I witnessed the workings of many a breaking heart, and, on 
the other, by the brighter spots of the living picture, which often 
intrude themselves on the solitude of my after-dinner contemplation— 
when the ready smile seems again to sweeten the circling bowl—when 
the same eyes (many of them now cold in the grave, or in the deeper 
moral death of that acquired selfishness in which the world has clothed 
her children) once more look kindred excitement into mine, and I 
dream that I am again the Student of eighteen summers, with the 
same appetite for pleasure—the same unsuspecting confidence—a 
heart to feel, as of old, at one moment dizzy with the laugh of the 
joyous, and at the next depressed into the deep, though evanescent, 
feeling which characterises the young alone, and places itself in strik- 
ing contrast to the cold manner and studied hypocrisy of riper years. 
Truly in youth we do feel strongly, admire passionately, and lightly 
forget—but who would exchange these mixed sensations for the stiil- 
ness of a time when few things please, and fewer still excite ? 

I have witnessed many scenes where even human suffering assumed, 
in spite of our feelings, a most exquisitely ludicrous form, but never 
have I seen approaching death itself looked on, even by the most 
hardened, without a passing sympathy—a sensation as if we did not 
wish to see the last struggle for life, although on the inanimate object 
afterwards any one could, with but little practice, gaze at least care- 
lessly. Death is indeed terrible, not in itself, but by its conquest of 
life. The mere mass of clay to a child who sees it for the first time, 
is assuredly unpleasing, if the form and features be strange and 
unknown, but it is the memory of the previous smile which rested on 
that lip, and lit up that now glazed eye, which constitutes our true 
awe, when looking on the remains of one we have loved—the contrast 
it is which chills. 

I am sure this will account for much of the want of feeling, so to 
speak, with which Students of Anatomy are often charged. To them 
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the poor remains of humanity soon cease by custom to be even un- 
pleasant, because the interest with which a previous love or respect 
for the individual would have inspired them, is of necessity wanting ; 
and they pursue their occupation as carelessly as if that being had 
not once a soul: but take the young man even from the very midst of 
occupations which custom has degraded by the epithet of unfeeling ; 
put him to watch the declining age of a parent, till life has ebbed, or 
to tend the bed-side of a dear sister, whose hectic cheek and emaciated 
form tell that consumption is slowly undermining the stronghold of 
health—and tell me, is he then unfeeling—has he now no sympathy, 
is he indeed heartless ? 

But I am straying from my subject. My intention is to relate as 
simply as possible the facts of a case which I can never forget, and 
which, however incredible it may appear to the reader, could be 
amply attested by many living witnesses, to some of whom I have no 
doubt this sketch will recall sensations such as they have felt but once, 
and an image almost too fearful to dwell upon. 

I was sitting one evening in the December of 18— over the remains 
of what had been a good fire in my room in the Hospital, and musing, 
as was my wont when alone, over many little matters, now of but 
trifling interest, but then of seemingly vast importance. It was a 
very rough night—a heavy fall of snow had given for days past a 
dreary look to the deserted streets of Dublin, and, within the last 
few hours, a pelting storm had risen, which howled around the walls 
of the old building, and drifted, often with terrific violence, the accu- 
mulated snow against the windows. 

We had received during the day repeated arrivals of accidents from the 
fall of heavy masses of snow from the houses, and I was consequently 
sufficiently tired to make the enjoyment of a good fire and a cigar 
additionally comfortable. None of my old friends dropped in, for 
the inclement weather made every man wish to be at home, and I had 
therefore fallen into that silent and thoughtful mood which we are apt 
to assume on such a night of tempest. How instinctively at each 
blast do we gather closer to the fire! how the absent one longs for 
his home, and how the poor stranger to its holy comforts, solaces 
himself by a dream of fairy prospects of some future fire-side, his 
own easy chair not solitary—himself not the sole partaker of the 
delights of the hearth, when prattling infancy, and some fair partner 
of his joys may crowd eagerly around, and—pshaw! have we not 
all been such dreamers ? 

A knock at the hall door startled me—it was unusually loud, and I 
thought I heard a ery of distress and a hoarse deep cough follow the 
summons for admission. In a moment Jem stood before me. 

“ A case in the hall, if ye plaze, sir.” 

I went out. A group of men nearly covered with snow surrounded 
some object on the floor, on which they gazed with looks of great 
interest and commiseration. 

“Och docter, we’ve brought the poor sowl up, but he’s near dead 
wid the carryin—asy now, boys, lift him up till the docter sees him.” 

A hoarse rattle from the throat of the poor sufferer announced 
indeed that he had but a short time to live. I pushed my way in 
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among the crowd, and eagerly stooped to examine the wretched 
object. 

‘On a door, covered with some straw, the latter not very discernable 
amid the snow, wrapped in a thread-bare black coat, which seemed 
his only covering, lay a man, of apparently about fifty years old, 
emaciated and sunken in features to the last degree: his poor arms 
narrow and shrinking under the insufficient clothing of a single gar- 
ment; the prominent cheek bones and wasted but lofty forehead 
pale and shrivelled; the long and lank black hair plaistered on his 
clammy brow; the retreating chest looking as if compressed and 
flattened between the high shoulders; the pearl coloured eye, and that 
peculiar sardonic expression of the mouth and upper lip, which I have 
never seen wanting in such cases; all this, and the terrible death 
rattle which seemed struggling to suppress his breathing, enabled me 
at a glance to recognize the victim of consumption, and in its very 
last stage. 

But I was struck at once with more than this—these scenes are too 
common to Medical men to be remarkable—it was that in spite of all 
these fearful symptoms there seemed to me to be an expression of 
energy about the man, a compression of the lip, a sparkle of the eye, 
such as was most unusual either in persons of his apparent class of 
life, or, what was more wonderful, in such a stage of the disease. I 
verily believed he could not have lived one hour. 

I had him immediately conveyed to a warm bed in a small ward, 
and set about getting such restoratives as might soothe a last struggle, 
were it only for a few moments. After giving strict directions to the 
nurse, I retired tomy room, but was surprised by her return in a few 
minutes to say that the poor patient wished to see me at once. I, of 
course, went down to the ward. 

He was now in bed, and, as I approached, it seemed to me that he 
was dead, for the terrible rattle had ceased for a little, and he lay as 
tranquil and colourless as a corpse. I was almost startled by his 
sudden motion as on opening his eyes he saw me; he sat up unas- 
sisted in the bed—a dreadful fit of coughing followed the exertion— 
and after the most painful efforts he spoke, and in such a tone, and 
with such correct language, that I saw at once he was ina rank of life 
much removed from the lower classes. 

“T am very ill, Doctor,” he said at length, “ and I know there is 
no hope for me — I knew it long ago, when they told I had only a 
cold; but I sent for you to trouble you with one request — J must 
live till the twenty-first of this month, (it was now the tenth),—I have 
a family—a wife, sir, and five children, who will be beggars if I don’t. 
My story is a strange one—I was not always, sir, the poor wretch 
which distress and famine have now made me. You see before you 
the victim of early dissipation, for I was once young and strong. Even 
to me—me the object of chance charity in an hospital — many who 
would now turn coldly from my demand for a morsel of bread, have 
looked for the jest and loud laugh which served to drown care for an 
evening. Oh, what a fearful load of mis-spent time rises before me, 
when I think of my early days !—but they are gone—thank God they 
are gone; and I, I am—ogh,—ogh.” A fearful fit of coughing 
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nearly smothered him, but with immense effort he resumed: it 
sounded as a voice from the grave! “ I married, sir, imprudently,as 
the world calls it; but my poor wife had at least deep affections to 
recommend her, if she had none of that gold for which all strive so 
eagerly,"—he paused, and I turned that I might not witness the deep 
grief which shook his withered frame, or the rolling tears which now 
poured in bitter burning drops wrung from his very heart. “ Well, 
that is past — I did not think I had a tear left. A rich relative, who 
had educated me—a houseless orphan—had always promised that I 
should be his heir. I was fond of excitement, and led a life of 
extreme dissipation, till at last, after repeated warnings, he threatened 
to disinherit me. I had then formed an attachment to my dear 
Mary, and, fools as we were, we thought that his anger would be 
appeased by a step which bade fair to settle all my wildness. But 
the reality of his heartlessness soon came upon us. After many 
struggles for existence, we waited on him: how well I remember the 
bitter winter evening when he was alone in his parlour, and surrounded 
by comforts ; but his hearth was companionless, and his house child- 
less, and he knew but little of the agony of seeing those we love daily 
reduced by famine to despair. I asked for the least relief—it was 
the only time I ever begged, sir. His answer, given with the cool- 
ness of an icy worldly heart, I shall never forget. “My money 
shall never be spent in rioting and disgrace, nor shall ever nourish 
a low-born intruder into my family—you have shown yourself unable 
to take care of money ; and, till age has cooled your disposition, not 
one farthing shall you have. See, here is my will—should you live to 
be fifty, and I die, my property will revert to you ; otherwise a charity 
shall profit by my earnings; by that time you may have learned the 
value of money—and there seems indeed little chance of your wife 
living to enjoy it. Leave the house, sir.” This last bitter sneer at 
the poor uncomplaining partner of my sorrows, who leaned trem- 
bling with exhaustion against the wall, almost maddened me, and we 
rushed from the house. 

“Within a week, as by a judgment, that heartless one was a corpse! 
Since then years have past—how fearfully slow !—and till lately, I 
gained a precarious existence by writing as a clerk, till disease has 
left me what lam. My wife, sir, ison her way from Cork to joinme. 
I came here a week or two ago to see about the property, for I must 
live till she obtains it, as I have settled it legally on her; poor thing, 
she is begging her way. On the twenty-first, sir, I shall be fifty: the 
property is then mine—she will be provided for, and my poor children 
shall be no longer the despised offspring of a beggar. Keep me alive, 
oh, keep me alive till then! I do not care for any suffering—burn me, 
cut my flesh, but keep me from dying—I must—I will live.” 

These words were said or rather muttered with fearful energy, 
which was plainly the result of an immense struggle and conquest 
over bodily weakness. I have never seen anything more horrible 
than the effort by which he spoke; he seemed literally not to have 
— enough for a syllable, and yet he actually expressed himself as 
above. 
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“ My poor fellow,” I said, “I do indeed from my heart pity you, 
but it is my duty to inform you that you cannot live for more than a 
few hours; it is impossible. I have never seen a man in your state 
do so. But be resigned; I will see myself that your family do not 
starve. The law too will surely make allowances for such a case as 
yours—but you cannot live.” 

I spoke thus, for I was really terrified at the solemn mockery of 
deceit with which an unfailing courage was supporting what I thought 
were his last moments; and I did not wish to see presuming man 
assume to himself the law of life and death. 

“ Try me, sir, try me,” he said, “ do examine me.” 

I took out my stethoscope and applied it to his chest in various 
places. I need not trouble the unprofessional reader with names or 
details, but he will understand the nature of his state, when I say that 
respiration did not exist in any part of his lungs, except in a portion 
so small as to preclude the very idea of life being sustained by the 
process. His heart was scarcely beating, and there was no pulse at the 
wrist, while his limbs were perfectly icy cold. Again, however, he urged 
me, entreated, implored to be stimulated and kept alive ; and, though 
I was positive he would be dead in a few hours, I consented to try all 
available means. Accordingly he was rolled in flannel from head to 
foot—turpentine was applied hot to his skin in various parts, and he 
drank nothing but port wine warmed with spices, and given in any 
quantity he chose. I resolved to try the experiment. 

On the following day, as Dr. B. was going through the wards, I 
mentioned the case to him, and brought him to see poor M. He was, 
I need scarcely say, as much astonished and interested as myself. 
We found him alive—still alive—that fearful rattle yet in his throat 
—his features still more sunken, and his voice weaker—death was 
creeping on, and he was making fight against him, but we saw how 
it must end. “ He cannot live an hour,” said Dr. B. I must say, 
however, that we assisted him by every means in our power. It was 
astonishing to see the quantities of port wine which he drank, (meat 
of any kind he could not swallow) and yet he was not drunk ; raw 
brandy had not the least effect on his senses, excepting that it roused 
him slightly. To every one he was silent—he could not spare any 
energy from his one purpose—life ! 


* * * * * * * 
* * * * * * 


Time elapsed—those days of torture wearily dragged along their 
course—oh! how fearfully slow—and he still lived. By the exer- 
tion of superhuman energy, death was no longer a king—but his 
terrors remained. it was now the eighteenth, and, strange as may 
seem the relation, unreal as it is still almost to myself, the spirit of 
life had not yet exchanged time for eternity. 

On this day his wife arrived—worn with travel—blanched with 
very poverty. I could still see in her the refinement of mind and 
deep purity of affection, which had sustained this heroic heart through 
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its struggles. We had her and her children provided for in a neigh- 
bouring house, and all her time was now given up to waiting on her 
husband. Poor creature, I have never yet seen such devotion—she 
was his ministering spirit—there, by his side, did she daily, aye, and 
nightly, sit—tending his every want, and, with delicate hands, smooth- 
ing his pillow, or watching for his unexpressed wish, that it might be 
executed as soon as thought of. But Iam not writing a story, or 
composing a sickly romance for the sentimental, and I must hasten 
to conclude this sketch. 

Poor M.’s condition was such as humanity itself must shudder to 
contemplate. To describe it would be impossible—even to the hardened 
nerves and unwavering senses of the familiars of dedth his state 
was terrible. Decay—more cruel than those carrion birds which are 
known to sit beside the wounded soldier till the soul has fled, and 
nought but matter remains—decay had seized upon her victim, while 
yet alive—if indeed we can designate the flickering of the spirit 
about its grave as life. At this time it was terrible to approach him— 
oh, horrible! was that, indeed, a man? I leave a description which 
would be unendurable. 

But his mind —his courage —there was the triumph. He had, 
when I saw him on this day, asked the patients in the ward to keep a 
poker hot in the fire, to burn him if he were going to die, and so 
stimulate him to life. Poor fellow, sensation had long since fled—it 
was his spirit alone which lived. I might subjoin many extraordi- 
nary reflections to which his state gave rise, but hasten rather to the 
closing scene of this heroic conqueror of death. 

The twenty-first at length came—and, on visiting my poor patient 
in the morning, he was silent, except to ask for Dr. B. I spoke my 
usual words of comfort to him, and left him to the more spiritual con- 
solations of our worthy priest. At about a quarter to twelve Dr. B. 
came, and, after a little delay, he and I proceeded alone to No. 2. 
As usual, a death-like stillness reigned in it—for the other patients 
sympathized with the unfortunate sufferer ; and I am proud to relate 
that his least wish was attended to, even by poor victims of disease, 
many of them scarcely able to crawl from their beds. 

There sat his wife—silent—for he wished no one to speak to him 
—motionless as marble—her pale cheeks telling of the weariness of 
watching, while her eye brightened fondly, as of old, when she turned 
to her husband. Oh, how falsely do they philosophize, who say, 
that love cares but for the poor form of clay! here it was mouldered 
and decayed, and but the dearer seemed to her that intercourse of 
heart with heart, which, passionless and holy, is alone worthy of the 
name. 

We approached, and he sat up in bed, as usual, unassisted, but his 
features had now shrunk into the smallest possible compass, and the 
grimness of death sat on that face, usurping all but the one expression 
of intense determination. A painter would have said that a single 
feature alone remained, and that was his eye. When he spoke, it still 
flashed fire—when he was silent, it brooded heavily with a kind of dim 
gaze over the ruin of his mortal form; but, when it rested on his wife, 
energy seemed, for the moment, lost,—as love regained his sway over 
x 
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all that now remained in mortality to tell of the undying spirit within. 
And she—oh, how fondly did she look into his face, where nought but 
horror, and this unearthly gaze, were depicted ! 

“ My poor Mary,” he said, “ I am now to leave you. I bave lived 
nearly long enough. You and my children shall yet feel that life is 
not all sorrow and bitterness. Doctor,” he continued, turning to us, 
“ will you sign this paper—I am not able to do more than thank you 
—oh, how sincerely !—in other days I might have hoped to repay you 
by more than the trifling token of gratitude which my Mary will give 
you when I am gone—but—but—I had never thought of dying in an 
hospital. God bless you, sir,—God bless you,—you have behaved 
nobly to us all, and I thank God that my courage has not failed. Sign 
it, sir, now—your name alone will be sufficient.” 

Dr. B. took the paper ; it ran as follows : 

“I certify, that Edward M died on the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber, 18—, in the Hospital.” 

“ I cannot—surely you will not ask me,” he said. 

A faint waive of the hand, and such a look of entreaty as I have 
seen but on that one occasion, was the only answer. His wife passed 
her hand round his poor form—her lips met his—he made a faint 
effort to answer that embrace, but his strength failed—he could only 
look a reply. The agony with which he now endeavoured to speak 
was dreadful to witness—those parched lips moved, but there was no 
sound—no, not a breath or whisper—it seemed as if he would have 
given worlds to utter her name, but the power was gone. Life had 
almost ebbed, and there remained but a mournful consciousness of his 
physical incapacity to express his affection for those he so deeply 
loved. Even now I shudder to think of that awful struggle. 

Dr. B. took the pen, and signed the paper. M extended one 
emaciated hand for it, and a tear—yes, one tear, the last drop from a 
fountain which had once poured forth its streams too freely, but had 
long since seemed dried to its very spring, trickled slowly on the hand 
which held his—coursing its way over the deeply channelled features 
of that worn pilgrim of this world of sorrow. We remained mute, 
but the silence which we held so breathlessly was eloquent with feel- 
ing. That little group of watchers themselves trembled to see the 
unutterable calmness of the one unmoved actor in the scene. He 
folded the paper noiselessly—crossed his arms when he had placed it 
on his breast—-gave a look of intense gratitude to us—and then the 
same light of love unexpressed beamed from his eye now closing 
fast, but ever directed to his wife with undying triumph in the glance: 
and now—without a murmur—silent as his own deep energy—calm 
and tranquil as when ten long days ago he had vowed to live—he 
meekly sunk back on the pillow, and expired. 
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MEHADIA IN HUNGARY. 





BY DR. BOWRING, M. P. 





There rolls a rash and rippling stream, 


Wild rocks—thick groves—green fields among ; 


And high above, the mountains seem, 
Like towers and turrets, bold and strong, 
To watch and guard the dells below, 


Where, pregnant with health’s promise bright, 


The thermal tides in gushes flow 
From dark recesses into light. 


The very mountain tops are green, 
And fringed by many a graceful tree ; 
The Czerna dances through the scene 
Free, as the wild gazelle is free. 
Think you ’tis solitude? The sound 
Of mirth and music fills the air ; 
For man that lovely spot hath found, 
And built himself a mansion there. 


Tis well! for man the charms were made ; 
For man was nature’s carpet spread— 
For man the sunshine and the shade— 
Heaven’s azure temple over head, 
Rock, river, all was made for man, 
Since man, since mind alone can trace 
The good, the glory of the plan 
Of this, his earthly resting place. 


In yonder caverns, dark and high, 
There dwelt a robber band of old, 
And in the Maggar children’s eye 
Fire kindles, when the tale is told 
Of all the horrors of the den 
Whose long damp alleys reached the town, 
Which fled like kite-chased pigeons, when 
The robber horde came thundering down. 


*Tis ever so—the serpents trail 
Their coldness o’er those banks so fair, 
Good, beauty, joy, through earth prevail, 
But evil’s snake is every where, 


Else what would heaven more bright than earth 


Present of beauty and of bliss, 
For Eden’s loveliest morning’s birth 
Had not a lovelier scene than this. 
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IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BY HORACE HEARTWELL. 





No. 2. 


The Blind Asylum, where we parted in my last letter, was founded 
by the late Mr. Henshaw, of Oldham. This noble gentleman left the 
sum of twenty thousand pounds to be devoted to the maintenance of 
such an institution, so soon as the inhabitants were sufficiently liberal 
to provide and furnish a suitable building. This large sum of money 
remained unnoticed for a number of years, until, by accumulation of 
interest, it had reached forty thousand pounds three per cents., produc- 
img from thirteen to fourteen hundred per annum. At length, the 
inhabitants of Manchester had their attention called to this circum- 
stance, and agreed, in conjunction, I believe, with those of Oldham, to 
raise by subscription the amount required, stipulating, however, that 
the building should be erected here, as in a more central situation, and 
one, therefore, likely to be more beneficial to the large population of 
the surrounding towns. Nine thousand pounds were soon raised, 
and the happy thought was realized of uniting with the blind asylum 
the building about to be erected for the deaf and dumb, and thus 
concentrating the sympathies of the humane upon these sad dwellings 
of affliction. | 

A short distance beyond is the Botanical Gardens. Of this place I 
can give you no description, having never yet been within its talis- 
manic walls; from all accounts, however, it must be extensive in its 
proportions, and rich in botanical specimens. There is something in- 
consistent in the rules of an institution which, professing to be estab- 
lished for the enlightenment of our fellow-creatures, is yet forbidden 
ground to those who most require a participation in its refining influence. 
Once in the year, indeed, (a circumstance which is lauded by your non- 
thinkers as a mighty stretch of benevolence), the Sunday school 
children, amounting to several thousands, are permitted to walk through 
these beautiful grounds ; and, let it be remembered, that, on such occa- 
sions, not a shrub or flower has been injured—a fine commentary upon 
the charges generally brought against the people in excuse for our 
neglect of them. During the remaining part of the year “ the brazen { 
gates are closed,” except to annual subscribers, admitted by ballot. 
What folly—what tinsel trickery is all this ina people sprung them- t 
selves from fustian jackets, and who must have felt, in early days, the 
misery that accompanies the chilling contempt or neglect of our more 
fortunate fellow-labourers. But a love of power and exclusiveness, the 
offspring of an ill-disguised selfishness, is too much mingled with our 
various schools of commercial, literary, and even social, life. Let us 
now take a ramble directly across this part of the outskirts to another 
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of our fine entrances. What a labyrinth of clean, well-paved streets 
we are treading, formed by small tenements of three stories. Ten 
years ago, this land was covered with shrubs and flowers ; this narrow 
street was a retired lane, hemmed in by hedge-rows of thorn—the haunt 
of the thrush and the robin; yet here is now a square mile of small 
neat houses, inhabited principally by clerks, warehousemen, overlookers 
of factories, and others of a similar or more subordinate class. As 
each family occupies a separate dwelling, this is a great improvement 
upon the former system of cellars and lodgings,—indeed, nothing has 
tended more to increase the comforts of our working classes than break- 
ing up the latter dens of filth and pestilence. They are not yet entirely 
rooted out of our economy, as you will perceive in our future walks ; 
yet much has been done, and is still doing, to put down this great social 
evil. In this improvement we surpass Liverpool considerably, (despite 
the extensive income of its golden corporation); and it, no doubt, 
tends, in a great measure, to place us in the respectable position we 
hold in the bills of mortality. 

Here we come upon Oxford-street, a wide and noble entrance, lead- 
ing through the township of Chorlton-on-Medlock, where the increase 
of population has been beyond all precedent; in the year 1801, the 
number was 675; in the census of 1831, it had reached 20,569; and, 
in that of last year, it amounted to 28,322. Nothing, perhaps, can 
afford a more powerful idea of our rapid increase—whether for good or 
evil, we will leave the separate disciples of Malthus and Godwin to 
decide. 

To the right of this lies the little colony of Greenheys—the old 
mansion embosomed in trees which are fast fading under “ the pressure 
from without,” and encircled by a dry ditch, or moat of former days, 
was, not long past, a rather distant country residence, the home of the 
celebrated ‘‘ English opium eater,” a man of whose talent we are still 
not a little proud. Within the recollection of even school-boys its 
neighbourhood was the resort for bird-catching, angling, or nutting,— 
mapped out into winding green lanes and fine meadows, with, here and 
there, a pleasant looking farm-house, where a dranght of fresh milk 
might be obtained on a hot summer’s day to vary the flavour of the 
crystal brook ; and where the bark of the sheep-dog broke upon the 
undisturbed silence like the echo of the back-woods. It is now a nest 
of neat and, occasionally, elegant mansions, occupied principally by Ger- 
mans, (of which people there are several thousands in Manchester), so 
much so indeed as to have obtained for it, at one period, the title of 
Little Germany. Beyond this again, luxury and wealth are still ex- 
panding their wings to Victoria-park—a sort of joint-stock speculation, 
intended to rival Regent’s-park, London; got up in the fever of our 
wild and reckless gambling four years ago, and by which more than one 
domestic hearth has been made desolate: it remains an unfinished 
monument of restless ambition, a sort of man-trap caution to our young 
students in the science of gold-seeking. Remember I am taking you 
a steeple-chase course over the country, completing the circuit of this 
great town, and so pointing to its fine outlets as we pass, without trac- 
ing the radii to their common centre. 

From Oxford-street, therefore, after crossing the pretty avenue called 
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Plymouth-grove, we find ourselves upon another beautiful road: the 
well-built houses forming an open oblong, embellished by trees, with a 
pretty piece of water, of some extent, in the centre, giving little boys 
and young gentlemen an opportunity of ducking themselves at Christ- 
mas, under the pretext of skating, about the only out-door recreation of 
our rising generation. This is Ardwick, boasting a mayor, aldermen, 
and corporation, whose dignities and duties are almost on an equality 
with those of ‘“ The Mayor ‘of Garratt.” A very fine line of street 
leads from hence past the Royal Infirmary to the centre of the town, a 
distance of nearly two miles, exhibiting one continued string of shops, 
as in London. The question is constantly occurring, where do these 
same shops find customers ; but dive, for an hour or two, into the forest 
of houses to the back of them, and you are soon answered. Within 
the last few years however, a great change of tenantry has taken place 
amongst the small tradesmen, and numerous announcements of “ To 
Let” show the state of the people to be that of much suffering. 

Ancoats, at which we have now arrived, is principally occupied by 
the wretched hand-loom weavers, and the great mass of the factory 
population, opening our eyes to the miseries, and, I must add, de- 
baucheries of the lowest class of our people. Many of the houses are 
equal in wretchedness to the worst parts of St. Giles’s ; some are in a 
state of dilapidation, scarcely tenantable, the garrets and cellars lite- 
rally crowded with inhabitants, whilst half-fed creatures are seen hanging 
about the doors like hungry wolves, tobacco, apparently their only 
consolation, giving rise to a dreamy abstraction, into which are crowded 
scenes of suffering and sinful hope. In many of the streets there is a 
dogged listlessness almost terrible, in others habitual drunkenness, with 
its noisy and disgusting accompaniments. From this district have 
generally sprung the riots with which we have occasionally been troubled ; 
indeed, I scarcely remember one originating in any other part of the 
town,—a pretty fair proof, if any were needed, that indigence is the 
mother of anarchy. ‘ Hunger will break through stone walls,” but it 
will do more eventually—it will break through the accursed corn laws ; 
and, when the mighty crowd comes on with the power (whether mental 
or physical), necessary for such a consummation, let those who stand 
in, fg way be prepared for hard knocks. There is a day of retribution 
at, hand : for truth and suffering are stamped on those white faces. 

E have already given you some idea of the rapid and wide-spreading 
increase of our population, and the building consequent thereupon. 
We saw it in the concentration of property in Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
whilst here we have it assuming another form, stretching out its ever- 
grasping arm, as though eager to clutch within its gripe the town of 
Oldham, six miles hence. From the spot on which we are now standing, 

New, Cross), to that place, there is (with the exception of here and 
theresa few yards of open space), one continued parallel line of houses, 
the stranger finding it difficult to distinguish where Oldham ends, and 
Manchester commences. It is my wish in all this repetition of our 
increase to impress you with the necessity there is for activity and 
strength of mind in the guidance of this great mass, when I come to 
speak hereafter more particularly of our institutions and government. 
Bear therefore with me a little while longer, for our journey will now 
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shortly be brought to a close. Having walked down this crowded 
thoroughfare, we will take aramble along another wide and noble road, 
leading to the village of Cheetham, two miles hence ; having arrived 
there, we will stroll across the fields, and return by a new line, perhaps 
the finest we have yet seen, and that which closes our circuit, I mean 
the Bury or Broughton road. On our way towards Cheetham, turn 
back for a moment, and look down into that hollow to your left ; what 
amass of dark, dirty, uncouth, almost sinful looking dwellings! part 
of it is called ‘* Angel Meadow ;” alas! few are to be met with there 
but “ fallen angels,” I fear. Since the days when that title was given, 
no doubt in token of affection, by some warm lover of nature, whose 
heart had there learned the love and sunshine of a happy home, what 
a crowd of misery and sin, poverty and degradation, has been gathered 
together on that spot! How that eteria: cloud of smoke and vapour 
seems to brood over it, like a spirit of darkness! To view it at night, 
a thousand glittering lights studded on its black breast, with the moon 
looking down upon its giant mass of almost living streets, would 
suggest images of grandeur even to such a mind as the painter, 
Martin. ‘‘ The moon looks watery to-night,” said a friend to his com- 
panion whilst passing this spot ; “‘aye,”” was the answer, “it is weep- 
ing over that mass of human degradation.” 

But let us breathe awhile amid the green fields. What a spirit of 
freshness there is in the road along which we are now tramping ; the 
faces we meet are cheerful, they look around them with a sort of con- 
fident independence, as much as to say, “ what a fine world this is.” 
You must know, a great number of these faces belong to bodies which 
are daily rolled along in carriages, or winged through the air on dashing 
high-bred horses ; whilst a second class, whisked to their places of busi- 
ness in well horsed omnibuses, look almost as self-satisfied and comfort- 
ably-minded, as the respectable sleek-skinned gentlemen, who are driving 
cattle of their own. In short, this same Cheetham, which we now 
approach, is a sort of little retreat for the aristocracy, both of merchants 
and tradesmen ; and a very nice sort of place it is for a good dinner or 
a petit souper, no class of her Majesty’s subjects showing more libera- 
lity in their entertainments, however they may be opposed to it in their 
polities. But as I am no politician, according to my early declaration, 
we will pass that by, only just remarking that it has often occurred to 
me, whilst sitting at the table of these happy fellows, and enjoying 
the merry laugh and the joyous spirit of the hour, what a strong in- 
centive is pecuniary comfort to be satisfied with “things as they are ;”” 
what a warm cherisher of principles, called conservative ; whilst at the 
same time, should we not be taught to look upon those less fortunate 
than ourselves, with kindness and forbearance, if, in the agony of 
withered hope, they sometimes do rush beyond the half-defined circle 
which wealth and power have drawn around them. I say half-defined, 
because I feel satisfied, from experience among the working classes, 
that many break the laws of society, more from ignorance of their 
rights, than a desire to abuse them. 

What a generous, warm-hearted acknowledgment was that from the 
two gentlemen who have just rolled by in their elegant yet quiet- 
looking carriage! They are brothers—brothers in the true spirit of the 
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word, with “hands open as day to melting charity.”” They will talk 
to you ofthe period, when, after rambling for many days they sat 
down together, and looked from the hill side upon the wide valley 
beneath, and the distant smoke of the busy town towards which their 
destiny called them—weary and worn, unfriended and lonely, but with 
energies strong for good. At this day, that silent valley has become a 
populous village ; the little stream a giant power ; and, where then no 
voice was heard but the singing-bird or croaking raven, a thousand 
hearts are now lifted up towards God in a beautiful temple reared to 
his worship by the united industry of these two men. They will point 
to the tower they have erected on that never to be forgotten hill side, in 
remembrance of that weary night, and in gratitude to Him whose unseen 
hand, led them, like those of old, through the wilderness. These are 
the brothers Cheeryble of the immortal Dickens, and William and 
Daniel Grant, of Manchester, from whose threshold the indigent, the 
helpless, and the sorrowful, turn away with smiles ; and whose hands 
men of all parties grasp with cordial brotherhood. They are a noble 
example—a shining light to those who hesitate to advance in the cause 
of suffering humanity ; long may they live to benefit their fellow men.* 

But who comes here, trudging along from the little village of Mid- 
dleton, with his oaken cudgel, like a young branch from his own 
knotted trunk, the old fashioned spotted purple silk cravat tied loosely 
round his neck—garments of the humblest, but with a firm and inde- 
pendent carriage, that tells you he “ cares little for the world, or the 
world’s ways’? It is honest Samuel Bamford, the Burns of Lanca- 
shire—the humble weaver, but the poet by nature, as those who have 
read his “Tim Bobbin’s Grave,’ and ‘“‘The Pass of Death,” will 
duly admit.— 


—* Death stood in the path of Time, 
And slew them as they came, 

And nota soul escaped his hand, 
So certain was his aim. 

The beggar fell across his staff, 
The soldier on his sword, 

The king sunk down beneath his crown, 
The priest beside the Word.” 


He commenced the struggle of active life in times when freedom had 
to grapple with iron hands, as his graphic volume, “ Passages in the 
Life of a Radical,” will tell you ; and he has lived to see the onward 
march of intelligence trampling in the dust, spies, prisons, and fetters. 
How we look back at the day of his trials with a smile—that such a 
man should be dreaded, except by tyranny—the man who would daily 
cultivate flowers round his child’s grave, and voluntarily walk two 
hundred miles to receive sentence of imprisonment for a political 
offence ! 

Is not this a beautiful structure—Saint Luke’s Church? Mr. At- 
kinson, the architect, was originally a labouring stone-mason ; with all 
his talent he has been unfortunate in Manchester, from what cause we 
cannot say, and has sought a home in London, where genius like his 
ought to find a weleome. May he reap a rich reward for the talent he 
exhibits in his honourable calling. The original design of this struc- 


* Since the above was written, we to say that the elder of the brothers has passed 
another, and a better, world. He has no one behind him more honest or kind hearted. 
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ture was of rare beauty; but he had those to deal with, whose souls, 
however they may be expanding towards a love of art, have not yet 
arrived at it. ‘* The drawing is very beautiful, but its erection will cost 
a deal of money,” says one of our patrons of science, with his carriage 
waiting at the office door, and a princely fortune in the funds : ‘* Could 
you not lower the spire?’ ‘I shall lower my reputation if I do,” 
replies the anxious artist. ‘‘ But you will lower the cost,” says the 
golden gentleman, as he moved to the door by way of hastening the 
decision : so the spire was lowered, with no more consideration than 
the carriage steps, and the “beautiful structure shorn of its fair pro- 
portions. Still it is a fair specimen of the present English school, and 
a fine ornament to the neighbourhood; but, in this as in other 
instances I shall have to enumerate, we perceive the ruling spirit of our 
wealthy men, (though noble exceptions may be given,) and, until this 
half-educated feeling is rooted out, art may be fairly said to be strug- 
gling in Manchester with a climate far from congenial. 

What a pleasant lane to walk in! what fine tall trees, what rich 
verdure, what snug well-built houses planted here and there! In one 
of them resides an artist highly esteemed amongst us, who has won 
many friends. If he were at home, we should have a hearty welcome ; 
but he is off to the Welsh mountains to study nature in her own un- 
disguised beauty, and will bring back sketches to fill the portfolios and 
adorn the walls of those among his friends, who love art, but are too 
poor to purchase pictures.—God speed him ! 

Winding along this cheerful lane we come upon bright green meadows 
dappled with daisies and butter-cups, the thick foliage of Broughton 
Park forming a rich, mellow back ground. Now don’t be alarmed it 
you meet with a stray tiger or two, springing from behind these tall 
hedge-rows, or find an elephant taking you off in his trunk; for these 
Swiss-looking, or rather queer-looking, buildings to our left, belong to 
the Zoological gardens, lately established by a joint-stock company, 
and highly creditable to the taste of the directors; I wish I could say 
as much for their judgment. This beautiful and interesting promenade 
is entirely lost to the great mass of the people, from the circumstance 
of its being closed on the Sunday. Oh, blind and foolish policy! 
Shall we never get beyond the absurdity of opening our taverns, and 
closing all rational places of resort on that day of happy rest and 
relaxation? We are told that we shall empty the places of worship. 
Indeed !—Visit the churches and chapels of this great town; look 
around the various congregations, richly and gaily dressed, comfortably 
seated in easy-cushioned pews, and say how many of the real, horny- 
handed workmen will be foupd among the group, although the propor- 
tion of that class to the rest of our population is so great. And why 
is this? because he is left in “the slough of despond,”’ deep in the 
mire of ignorance and brutality, without mental instruction, without 
human sympathy ; and we then call upon him, on the day anxiously 
looked for through the week as the time of rest for wearied limb and 
anxious mind, to sit on hard oak forms apart from his fellow-men, 
though in the presence of his God, and listen to a long discourse in a 

age too often perfectly beyond his comprehension. Then until 
we have led him to the hallowed precincts of our temples, until he has 
¥ 
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begun to feel the influence of ‘that peace which passeth all under. 
standing,” may we not at least do all we can by the smiles of art and 
nature, the beauty of form and colour, the voice of sweet-souled music, 
to raise him from the grovelling pursuit of habits and enjoyments 
tending to disease and ruin? If we cannot make him an angel, may 
we not strive to make him a man? We are told it is not right “ to do 
evil that good may come,”—but I deny the premises. Is it “to do 
evil” to raise man a step higher in the scale of humanity,—from a 
state of ignorant brutality and barbarism, to a better knowledge of 
“the things which are God's?” Must we leave him in utter destitution, 
because denied the power of surrounding him with luxuries, or bid him 
ramble naked through the world, because we cannot clothe him “in 
purple and fine linen ?’’—Man, we are told, has within him a spark of the 
eternal spirit, a flame which never dies, though dimmed by the misty 
prejudices with which time and habit have encircled him. To dispel 
this noxious vapour requires no little energy and moral courage, let 
however but a small band once emancipate themselves, seek the people 
in their own homes, mingle with them as fellow-creatures, brethren of 
one parent, assist to lift them from that grovelling feeling of degrada- 
tion in which they are now so deeply sunk, “raise the hope which is 
within them,”’ for this world as well as for hereafter, throw around 
them associations of beauty in their vacant hours (alas, how few!), 
refine the intellect and amend the heart, and we shall find more crowded 
churches, more deserted taverns. * * And so whilst in the warmth 
of our discourse we have passed this garden, behold us arrived at the 
brow of a steep declivity, from which look out, and feel your heart 
glow within you. Is it not a lovely valley? what a wide-spread carpet 
of green sward with the silvery river twisting and turning like a beau- 
tiful serpent upon its emerald surface. How the variegated woods steal 
up the side of those little Alpine cliffs, following the course of the clear 
and rapid stream. But even in the midst of this bright scene of beauty 
a tall chimney shoots up in the distance, reminding us that man was 
made “ to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow,” and all our poetic 
thoughts are scattered as the smoke and vapour which stream into the 
fair blue sky above our heads. But hark! we are again brought back 
to the woods and nature by the cawing of the rooks—how I love to 
listen to that strange voice of theirs,—what an assurance of the country! 
the tall elms come into the mind’s eye, and the old baronial mansion, 
and the broken stile leading into the orchard, and the mantled pool 
with a thousand other pleasant scenes trooping back with the memory 
of boyhood. How has this thronging, struggling, gold-seeking city 
shivered to atoms the mirror of those happy days! 

And now turn we once more to yon gloomy hive of busy men. How 
heavy and black it looks from this hill of sunshine! There is a pictu- 
resque lane which runs to the right called “the lower road,”’ at every 
turn placing before the eye a living landscape of beauty ; but our time 
is short, so we will take the high and direct road over which our 
Roman conquerors lead their legions some 1800 years ago,—passing 
the snug abode of one of our Manchester poets, Charles Swain. If it 
was an hour later, and he had left his little den of a counting-house 
(for he is chained to the oar like the rest of us, and obliged to pull 
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hard), we would step in and sit with him awhile by his simple yet 
elegant fireside, surrounded by the recollections of his friend Liversege, 
of Landseer, Meadows, Bradley, and others, and find that a man may 
keep a ledger, agd yet feel the refining influences of literature and the 
arts. Or turn we down this long, narrow street of ancient structure, to 
the home of John Critchley Prince, whose name is now floating on the 
tide of poetry and song; the only stock of his little shop, a few num- 
bers of penny periodicals, yet living on in hope, and gathering strength 
from the miseries of the past, when, begging his weary way through 
distant lands, he learned that humanity 1s a citizen of the world, not 
born of party, sect, or clime. 

Here, then, once more we enter Manchester; can we do so at a 
more interesting spot ’—the Collegiate church with its fine old tower 
rising before us in the appropriate garb of twilight. As the last rays 
of the sun come streaming up from yon black mass of clouds, how rich 
the coloring, how stately and solemn the grandeur of this glorious old 
edifice! The monster heads, grinning from its sculptured frieze, seem 
chuckling at the approach of night, when they may chatter with the 
“dry bones” lying in crowded heaps around them. Old age is sitting 
at the gate, as tho’ waiting admission to a resting place. The busy 
world moves on heedless of the neighbourhood of death, whilst the 
deep boom of the turretted clock tells with its iron tongue another 
hour has winged its flight into the eternal skies. It was in this church 
the spirit of Malibran first showed symptoms of departure to its own 
immortal home. It was a cold, chill, raw morning, when she came 
wrapped in blankets to pour forth her burning soul into the hearts of 
three thousand eager listeners. Never shall I forget the impression, 
when I looked up to her almost inspired face, as she raised it to 
Heaven, and, with the rich stream of apparently prophetic fire, sang, 
or I would rather say poured forth (for the term song gives but a poor 
idea of her power), ‘Holy! Holy! Lord God Almighty.” After a 
few days she again entered that church, but her tongue was mute, her 
voice was silent, the light had fled, and a crowd of ten thousand 
mourners wept over all that remained of the great daughter of song. 
What a morning was that! I never loved the poor “unwashed” so 
heartily as on that occasion ;—her husband, De Beriot, had left her 
body to be interred by strangers —They looked upon her, therefore, as 
a deserted child of art, and they came forth from their workshops and 
factories like a crowd of eastern pilgrims to some holy shrine. So 
strong was their feeling of disgust at the demand afterwards made by 
her friends for the removal of the body, that it was considered by the 
police expedient to perform the unpleasant task in the dead of night, 
and so it took place—only two or three individuals standing over the 
grave in silence, and a single candle lighting the old sexton, while 
“with pickaxe and with spade” he brought back from its cold bed 
the coffin, to be borne away in silence and in darkness, as the old clock 
chimed a farewell. 














Thoughts on Education. 


THE FOUR SEASONS. 


AN IMITATION AND CONTINUATION OF THE OLDEST KNOWN ENGLISH SONG; THE 
SECOND STANZA FORMING A PORTION OF THE ORIGINAL. 





BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





Springe is ycomen in, 
Dappled larke singe ; 
Snowe melteth, 
Runnell pelteth, 
Smelleth winde of newe buddinge. 


“Summer is yeomen in, 
Loude singe cucku ; 
Groweth seede, 
Bloweth meade, 
And springeth the weede newe.”’ 


Autumne is ycomen in, 
Ceres filleth horne ; 
Reaper swinketh, 
Farmer drinketh, 
Creaketh waine with newe corne. 


Winter is ycomen in, 
With stormy sadde cheere ; 
In the paddocke 
Whistle ruddocke, 
Brighte sparke in the dead yeare. 





THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


No. II. 





BY PHILIP MERZ. 





Woman is by destination the elementary power of education. To 
her are entrusted all human capacities in the earliest life and develop- 
ment ; and, throvgh the intimate relation which unites maternal love 
and care with th heart of mankind, her influence is immense, and 
quite decisive in the first direction of the child’s abilities, either 
towards the good or the bad, towards truth or prejudice— 
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If woman is to educate in the truth, she herself must be educated 
to the truth ; if she is to walk in the light, she must be raised to the 
light ; and, if her love is to be an animating holy fire of humanity, 
she must learn to understand herself in the peculiar nature and holiness 
of female destination —R. Niederer. 

Why have we no schools for mothers—schools where mothers and 
daughters might learn how to take care of the divine germs in the 
human being from the first day of life, and unfold them faithfully and 
without injury ?—Anonymous. 

It is to be remarked, that man can be educated only by man, and 
only by him who is educated himself.— Kant. 

There are no means for the education of our race, which can in any 
degree be compared to a domestic life in its purity. Domestic life in 
its essence is a bond of love, and through this a divine institution to 
beget love.—Pestalozzt. 

Man, with regard to the development of his capacities, is the child 
of education and instruction, united in a spiritual marriage. Educa- 
tion and instruction must, therefore, mutually assist each other in the 
moral and intellectual development of the child —/’. Cramer. 

Instruction is to education as a part to the whole, the latter must 
be our principal end: nevertheless, they are frequently confounded. 
By instruction you cultivate, form, and sharpen the mind; by educa- 
tion, in particular, you act on the will and character of the child. 
Knowledge and system in knowledge, you may impart by instruction; 
purity of will, with fortitude and steadiness of character, and an 
inclination towards the good, the beautiful, and the noble, you can 
only develop by education.—Ancillon. 

We must know the journey’s end, before we begin to think of the 
road. Thus, in education, we must see the ideal of our object dis- 
tinctly before us, ere we are able to work at its realization. The 
generality of parents, however, do not see one ideal, but a whole gal- 
lery of ideals, all of which are, in parts and lists, laid on and etched 
in the mind of their child. 

If we were to write down a list of lessons for the moral education 
of a boy, as it certainly will lie in many a fathers mind, it woul] be 
something like this :— 

Ist. A good lecture on pure morals, either by me (the father) or 
the tutor.—2d. Ditto, more impure, applied to worldly advantages. 
3d. Take your father as an example—-4th. You are yet little, you 
ought not to imitate grown up people—-Sth. Your principal object is 
to get on in the world.—6th. You are not made for this world, but 
for an eternal existence.—7th. Suffer i sjustice, and love your neigh- 
bour.—-8th. But defend yourself, wl.ex you are attacked —9th. Do 
not make such a noise, my dear boy.—10th. A boy must not sit so 
quiet—11th. You must be obedient to your parents.—1]2th. Educate 
yourself.—_Jean Paul. 

ff a married man all his life long should do no other good thing, 
than educate his child right in the fear of God, then, I think, this 
may be an atonement for his neglects. The greatest work which thou 
can’st do, is even this—that thou educatest thy child well—Zuther. 
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In our conviction, the only true and right source of education in the 
mind of the educator, whether parent or tutor, is, a deep reverence 
for the human being, and a deep interest in the true happiness of 
man. ‘These we consider indispensable features in the character of 
an educator. Without them, he will do little good to the human 
being, even if he does no harm, although he may greatly profit his 
pupil in knowledge, and in the preparation for a counting-house or an 
office; and the parent, in particular, who is not conscious of this 
corner stone of his duties, will be, in many cases, without the power of 
tegulating his affection, and without energy enough to sacrifice the 
heart of instinct to the heart of reason. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LIVERPOOL CORPORATION SCHOOLS. 


The only semblance of public provision for the purpose of educa. 
tion, existing in the town of Liverpool for about three centuries, was a 
Free Grammar School, poorly endowed by Edward VI. or by Queen 
Elizabeth, and the funds for the establishment and maintenance of which 
were, within the memory of persons now living, merged in the corpora 
tion estate. It was, in all probability, in consequence of the complaints 
which were made concerning the suppression of this school, that, in the 
year 1825, the deficiency of the means of education, as regarded the 
poorer classes of the community of Liverpool, having been energetically 
pointed out by Thomas Case, Esq., of Summer-hill, then a member of 
the council, an attempt was made by that body to remedy this grievance, 
by appropriating £13,000 to the erecting and establishing of two 
schools, which, from their respective sites, are severally distinguished 
by the names of the North and the South Corporation School. Whea 
these schools were erected, the town council appointed and salaried 
masters, for the purpose of imparting the instruction which they 


3. See 








thought requisite for the offspring of the people of the lower orders 7 


resident in the borough, to whom this boon was so acceptable that the 
schools were soon filled with pupils. 

It should seem, however, that the instruction which was gratuitously 
given in these seminaries, was somewhat scanty in its range. According 
to the testimony given by the Rev. Mr. Campbell, the junior Rector of 
Liverpool, to two of the commissioners of enquiry into the Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales, who, in the course of their circuit, 
visited that borough in the month of November, 1833, the said instrue- 
tion was limited to reading and writing, and the first rules of arithmetic, 
In accordance, also, with the spirit of religious exclusion then prevalent 
in the council, the advantages to be derived from these schools wert 
restricted to the children of professed members of the chureh of England, 
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athe | or to the offspring of those Protestant Dissenters and Roman Catholics, 
ence who, in order to secure to their children the benefits of elementary 
9 of secular instruction, would allow them to practise the acts of conformity 

to the established faith, which were implied i in their learning the church 















































ne catechism, and attending divine service in one of the churches of the 
t his establishment. Such was the state and constitution of the schools at the 
r an time when the old corporation was extinguished by the operation of the 
this | Municipal Act of 1835. The substitution, by virtue of the above-men- 
erof | tioned Act, of the popular election of council-men for the ancient close 
- the system, was, of course, the signal for a sharp contest between the 


Conservatives and the Reformers of Liverpool. The members of the 
old council were almost entirely of the former class of politicians. 

Toryism was, generally speaking, regarded as a necessary qualification 
for admission into the municipal sounte, though the leaders of the do- 
minant party had the good sense habitually to open the doors of the 
council room to three or four Whigs, whose access, by virtue of their 
office, to the corporation accounts, gave great satisfaction to the public, 
as being a guarantee against any systematically corrupt expenditure of 
the corporation funds, such as that which formerly disgraced the an- 
cient corporation of Leicester. Many of the Tory councillors were also 
gentlemen of good fortune and great respectability of character, and the 
recollection of their general conduct when in office would have given 


wo tee 


luca- |) them a good chance of being, upon the new election system, restored to 
vasa | their former situation, had the close of their official career corresponded 
ween } With its general tenour. But, in the agonies of dissolution, they 
hich F threw away all the advantages of the previous estimation in which they 
por | were held, by listening to the importunate applications of certain of the 
aints ] clergy of the town, who induced them, in the very last week of their 


1 the | retention of power, to make an endowment of £100,000 upon the 
| the | churches of the borough. This outrageous proceeding, which was af- 
cally | terwards annulled by a decree of the Court of Chancery, taking place 
erof | sit did on the very eve of the municipal election, created such disgust 
ance, | in the minds of the people at large, as turned the scale in most of the 

two § wards of the borough against the Conservative interest. The conse- 
shed J quence of this was that the first Town Council elected under the new 
Vhen | system contained an overwhelming majority of Liberal members, among 
aried | Whom were numbered several Protestant Dissenters, which class of 
they | denizens, though of late years admissible to them by law, had, under 
rders | the old régime, been carefully excluded from any participation in mu- 
t the & nicipal honours. 

At the earliest possible period after their accession to power, the 
vusly leaders of the new council directed their attention to the education of 
‘ding the children of the poor of the borough, and for the purpose of pro- 
or of f) curing a plan for the promotion of this important object, they delegated 
cipal the task of drawing such a plan to a committee, selected from the most 
cuit, ) intelligent and be t educated members of their body. These gentlemen, 
true- prompted by the liberal spirit of those from whom they derived their 
etie, | @ppointment, deemed themselves bound in duty to provide instruction 
alent § forthe offspring of all sects of Christians dwelling within the precinets 
were & of the town, including, of course, the children of indigent Roman 
land, & Catholics. 
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In the year 1832, the Roman Catholics. resident in Liverpool, were 
calculated to amount to 62,000. This amount is supposed to be now 
swelled to a number little short of 70,000. This great mass of popu- 
lation mainly consists of the poorest of the poor, being chiefly composed 
of emigrants from Ireland and their descendants, who, though industrious 
in their habits, seldom rise above the condition of common labourers, 
and consequently have little or nothing to spare from their scanty in. 
comes, to pay for the education of their offspring. To neglect or to 


overlook in the concoction of their plans, the children of such multi- | 


tudes of the poor denizens of the borough, the education committee 
thought, would be at once disgraceful to themselves and prejudicial to 
the welfare of the community, whose general interests were, in a great 
measure, entrusted to their care. At the same time they soon became 
aware that to devise a system of mental training by the operation of 
which secular instruction might be given to Protestant and Catholic 
children in common, without interfering with the religious rights and 
liberties of either of those grand divisions of the expected pupils, 
though “a consummation devoutly to be wished,’ was a matter beset 
with formidable difficulties. In attempting to effect this most desirable 
purpose, they took for the model of their plan, the government system 
of education established by act of Parliament, in Ireland, under the 
auspices of Lord Stanley ; and this system, thus recommended by such 
high authority, they adopted, with certain necessary variations and 
improvements. 

In one point of view the exertions of the committee were eminently 
successful, namely in their establishing in the schools a very excellent 
system of secular instruction. It has been truly stated in the Liverpool 
Times, of the 8th of February last, by Mr. Blackburn, an eminent 
Surgeon, resident in Liverpool, and a gentleman of very extensive 
mental accomplishments, who, being a member of the Town Council, 
was himself one of the committee who organized the system in question, 
that “‘no effort was spared” by that body, ‘to procure efficient 
teachers, and by vigilant and persevering inspection to secure the 
adoption of such arrangements and modes of tuition as were calculated 
to promote the instruction of the scholars.”” The schools for girls and 
infants were favoured with the superintendence of committees of ladies, 
of whose ability, perseverance and zeal, it is not easy to speak in terms 
of sufficient admiration. ‘The simple fact,’ says Mr. B., in another 
part of his letter—‘‘the simple fact, that, although the most rancorous 
malignity has been displayed towards the Reform party, and although 
all their proceedings have been criticised with unsparing severity, 
not one word has ever been uttered, so far as I know, in disparagement 
of their discharge of this part of their duty, affords decisive proof of 
the excellence of the schools.” 

The plan of the committee was thus as to secular instruction invul- 
nerable even by the malice of bigotry itself. But it was determined in 
certain influential quarters that, (by whatever means, fair or foul, they 
were to accomplish their object,) the system of education adopted in 
the schools must be put down; and the most obvious method whieh 
presented itself for the accomplishment of this purpose was the adoption 
of a systematic course of railing against it and its supporters. This 
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was an easy process, and very agreeable to the temper and habits of 
those who had recourse to it, whose sagacity soon pointed out to them 
a popular topic of vituperation against the reformers of Liverpool in 
general, and against the education committee in particular. The viru- 
lence of language then, which was used by certain Conservatives, both 
lay and cleric, on the subject of the schools—the falsehoods which were 
from time to time circulated in relation to them, were all, to use a fa- 
yourite phrase of modern times, “based upon religion ’’—not, however, 
upon religion “pure and undefiled,” the religion of peace and love— 
but upon the religion of worldly monopoly, that religion, whose ladder 
reaches not to heaven, but to the heights of terrestrial exaltation—in 
short the religion of knaves, who make use of it as a tool wherewith to 
work upon the passions of the ignorant and the feeble-minded. This 
fact will be evinced in the course of the remaining history of the corpo- 
ration schools. 

During the progress of the concoction of their plan, the education 
committee thought it necessary to confer with some of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Liverpool, with a view of avoiding the introduc- 
tion into their proposed course of instruction and discipline of any 
prescriptions, which might, by violating the principles of the Roman 
Catholic faith, shut the doors of their seminaries against Roman Catholic 
children. After mature examination and discussion, the Romish divines 
declared that they were satisfied with the new system of education as 
detailed to them by the committee. In hopes of conciliating to that 
system the feelings and judgment of a high authority of the Church of 
England, they also consulted in reference to it the Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
who, during the reign of the old council, had evinced, by his frequent 
visits of inspection, a laudable zeal to promote the utility of the 
schools as they then existed. But, though the Rev. Gentleman was, as 
became his character, courteous in his communications with the mem- 
bers of the committee, they were not so fortunate as to obtain his con- 
currence with their views. Indeed this was hardly to be expected. To 
say nothing of his natural prejudices against a system, in its very 
pmnciple alien from the exclusive one the adminstration of which he 
had been accustomed to superintend, it was demanding, perhaps, too 
much of human nature, to wish that he should undertake the grave 
responsibility of identifying himself with a body of gentlemen whose 
proceedings were severely condemned by nearly the whole array of his 
clerical brethren. Affairs being in this position, it was by no means a 
matter of wonder that, when the plan was matured, and when its details 
were announced to the public, the Clergy at large vehemently protested 
against it. So hot and so hasty, indeed, was the zeal which was kindled 
against it in the breasts of these servitors of the altar, that they pub- 
lished a manifesto, declaring that, under the wicked system which had 
just been propounded by the corporation authorities, they could no 
longer continue to visit the schools; and this manifesto was, inadvertently, 
of course, signed by twenty-six Reverend Divines, who, even under 
the old reign, had never visited them at all, and the visits of six of 
whom had been, like those of angels, “‘few and far between.” The 
evangelical parsons, with the Rev. Mr. Mc Neile at their head, were filled 
with pious wrath, and thundered against the new system from the pulpit 
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and the platform. Protestant operatives mustered in the unhallowed 
precincts of the Amphitheatre, to listen with applause to anathemas 
pronounced by clerical mountebanks against it and its devisers and 
abettors ; and the religious mob were industriously taught that it was 
the offspring of Popery and infidelity, and that by its operation “the 
Church was robbed of its rights, and exposed to imminent peril.” To 
ive additional excitement and a wider scope to this spiritual tumult, 
tor Campbell, whilst the hubbub was thus raging in Liverpool, 
repaired to the annual Conservative dinner at Newton, to tell the hor- 
rified squirearchy of the county that ‘the bible was banished” from 
the corporation schools of his unhappy parish; though, in point of 
fact, it was read in them by the Protestant pupils for a full hour every 
school day. How far the rights of “the Church” were invaded by 
the plan of the education committee, the candid reader may be enabled 
to judge by the following statement of facts. 

(1.) By that plan provision was made that the children of parents 
professing the established religion should be taught the church cate- 
chism. (2.) Arrangements were adopted to secure the attendance of 
the children of the above-mentioned description at one of the churches 
in the borough. (3.) The authorized version of the Bible was daily 
read at a stated hour by all the Protestant children of the school, “as 
the ground work of Christian instruction,” (these are the words of Mr. 
Blackburn, in the letter above quoted, and in direct contradiction to the 
Newton declaration of Rector Campbell,) “from the very first, invari- 
ably, perseveringly, and undisguisedly.” (4.) During the existence of 
the system of the first education committee, the clergy of the established 
church were not merely not hindered from inspecting the schools, in 
order to see that justice was done to the pupils of their faith, but they 
were earnestly solicited so to do; and the suggestions made by those 
who attended the call (who have, unhappily been but few,) were 
respectfully attended to. (5.) In the morning and evening hymns of 
praise to God, with which the business of the schools was opened and 
closed, there was nothing to which a serious Christian could object. 

But this ample provision for the instruction of the children of their 
poor, did not satisfy the multitude of the more zealous members of the 
established church. These vigilant guardians of what they had been so 
long accustomed to regard as their vested rights—these pertinacious 
adherents to the profitable claims to monopoly, could not bring their 
minds to tolerate the idea, that any other class of religionists besides 
themselves, should participate in the means for training the youth of 
their community to be derived from the borough purse. They were, 
therefore, horrified when they found that the offspring of Roman 
Catholics were admitted on an equality with the children of Protestants 
to the enjoyment of the benefits to be derived from the schools. They 
thought it very unfair, and extremely injurious to themselves, that the 
Douay translation of the Scriptures should be allowed to be read in the 
schools as well as the authorized version; they thought themselves 
wronged by the children’s reading the “Irish Extracts,” which they called 
burking the Bible; and the provision which was made for teaching little 
Roman Catholics a Roman Catholic Catechism, they regarded as a 
flagrant act of injustice. Inspired with vexation at these circumstances, 
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and guided by the wisdom of the serpent rather than by the harmless- 
ness of the dove, they lost no time in making the question of the 
schools a political one ; and, chiefly by means of the incessant, and, it 
may truly be added, the unscrupulous activity of certain Irish clergy- 
men of the true Orange breed, who, prompted, of course, by religious 
zeal, had quitted their own happy country, where no labourers were 
wanted in the Lord’s vineyard, to enlighten the mental darkness of 
England, they raised a loud and angry clamour against the Reform 

arty in Liverpool. Under these auspices ‘‘No Popery’’ became the 
Shibboleth of the Tory faction. This war cry soon began to produce 
the desired impression, and united with other, but less powerful causes, 
after having been continually kept up for six years in succession, at 
length had its full effect, and by the result of the municipal election of 
1841 the Conservatives obtained a decided majority in the town council. 

For reasons which it would be easy, but somewhat tedious to detail, 
the new batch of Tory council-men contained in its composition but few 
of the aristocracy of wealth, which is the only aristocracy of a com- 
mercial town like Liverpool ; nor could its most partial friends boast of 
the superior education, or of the distinguished mental accomplishments 
of the generality of its members: and moreover, either by artful policy 
or by blundering management, the highest in station and the most 
respectable in moral and intellectual character of the Conservative party 
were, to the avowed displeasure of many of them, overlooked or pur- 
posely excluded by the caucus, who, at the first meeting of the council, 
which took place on the 9th November, 1841, dictated the choice of 
aldermen. 

The movers of the municipal puppets of the new majority, seemed to 
have been judicious in selecting to fill the office of mayor Mr. John 
Shaw Leigh, a solicitor of eminence, of large fortune, and of irreproach- 
able private character, who, though a decided Tory, had never rendered 
himself obnoxious by any exhibition of violence, either in political or 
in religious matters. But immediately on his entrance upon his official 
duties, it was found that his inexperience in public business and his 
want of nerve disqualified him for keeping in decent order the turbulent 
spirits over whom it was his hard fate to preside. 

After Mr. Leigh had been inducted into his office, and after the 
aldermen had been chosen, the ordinary committees were quietly 
voted according to the will of the predominant party. The important 
matter of the appointment of the education committee stood last in 
the paper of business; and when that subject of deliberation was 
announced from the chair, the friends of civil and religious liberty in 
the council, sat in awakened attention, as well knowing that the 
character of that committee would be decisive of the fate of the liberal 
system of management which had been acted upon in the schools for 
the last six. years. They had little expectation that any plan ap- 
proaching to a similarity in this system would be adopted by their 
opponents ; and their worst fears on this subject were pacar when 
they found that the task of proposing the superintendents of education 
had been delegated to a ci devant quaker, who, in his transit down the 
sliding scale of conversion into the bosom of mother church, is said 
by the wicked ones to have imbibed a maximum of faith diluted with 
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a minimum of charity. The temper of this man is sufficiently indicated 
by the two following facts :—1st. That whilst on one occasion debating 
in the defunct council, he had, in the presence of two most respectable 
Roman Catholic council-men, manifested his ill-breeding, by denouncing 
their religion as “a lie: and 2nd, That, when the Tory system of 
conducting the schools had turned the Roman Catholic pupils into the 
streets, he averred in open council that “ he, for one, should not be 
sorry if the Catholics did not come back.” The list which this worthy 
produced was of such a complexion that it was promptly condemned, 
even by two decided Conservatives, Mr. Henry Lawrence and Mr. 
Sandbach, at the motion of the latter of whom the council was ad- 
journed to the 15th of November, in order that its members might 
have time to re-consider the matter in question. 

On the day above-mentioned, the Tory leaders deemed it prudent to 
take the proposing of the education committee out of the hands of him 
to whom it had formerly been entrusted, and to delegate that task to a 
wealthy Wesleyan Methodist. This was only changing Sulky for Silky, 
for the latter was as determined, but not so plain spoken an Anti-Catholic 
as the former, and his list was, in the estimation of candid men, as 
objectionable as his predecessor's, and in some respects more so. It 
consisted of thirteen names, which, in reading his scroll to the council, 
he described as those of four Dissenters, seven Churchmen, and two 
Wesleyan Methodists, “which,” he observed, with a self-satisfied 
simper, “are the same thing,’”’—thus affecting, like many of his sect, 
to rank himself among the professors of the established religion. The 
Whig council-men made a vain endeavour in some particulars to modify 
the new list, and, by a very imprudent move, they contrived to 
swell its numbers by the introduction of two additional Anti-Catholics, 
one of whom was distinguished by the rudeness of his manners, and the 
bitterness of his prejudices. 

Generally speaking, the new committee was composed of gentlemen 
of fair character as merchants and tradesmen, but not above three of 
its members had received the advantage of anything approaching to a 
liberal education. In the estimation of common sense, then, they 
were about as fit to organize a system of useful instruction for youth, 
as aman with a wooden leg would be qualified to act as a dancing 
master. In the heat of debate, one of these Aristarchi might be heard 
exclaiming, that ‘it was his principle that all the children in the schools 
should receive a scriptural eddication,” whilst another, screaming at the 
top of his voice, declared that “he would no longer suffer the Dowey 
version to pison the minds of the pupils.’”’” At one time a Solon 
astounded his auditors by protesting that he could not understand the 
system established by the defunct committee, “it was such a jumblifi- 
cation: at another, a certain gentleman honestly confessed, that “he 
knew little about grammar.”’ A third proved to be exclusively heavenly 
minded ; and, on a certain occasion, was so sorely gravelled with the 
hard word “secular,” that he could not remember it in time of need. 
In fine, the gentleman, who, in consequence of his erudition no doubt, 
had been thought by his brethren, to use the words of Dogberry, ‘the 
most desartless man’’ to be chairman of the committee, began and 
closed_a speech in the following luminous terms :— With respect 
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to the bill—which I have seen the letter—which the Mayor was so 
obliging to send me, * * for a person who had been so 
well treated—to write to the Mayor with such ridiculous trash about not 
being dismissed, he was not a fit person to be in the school.” 

The committee having been thus constituted, its proposer rose, and 
with a gravity of countenance, which would have befitted uncle Toby’s 
bull, expressed a fervent wish that its members would set about their 
important task, “in the spirit of conciliation.” That this aspiration 
was sheer grimace on the part of the orator, and that it was so under- 
stood by his colleagues, is evinced by the fact, that, though it was well 
known to all the town of Liverpool, that the main difficulty in the way 
of a satisfactory organization of the schools, consisted in the providing 
of secular instruction for Roman Catholic children without violating 
their religious principles, neither he nor any of his Tory associates 
consulted a single Roman Catholic clergyman on the means of solving 
that difficulty. 

In a caucus which was held by the Tory leaders soon after they had 
gained their majority in council, one of the shrewdest and best educated 
of the fraternity, well knowing the mental calibre of his brethren, 
exhorted them not to speak in the council room, but, in every debate 
which took place there, to urge on to the vote. This advice was im- 
proved upon in the meeting of the 15th of November: for the interdicted 
senators, all shouting in chorus, greeted almost every Whig orator who 
addressed himself to speak, with loud cries of “ vote! vote !’—*‘spoke! 
spoke !’—** question! question !’’"—“‘chair! chair! &c. This indecent 
conduct produced recrimination ; and in the midst of the tumult, Mr. 
Mayor sat, confounded and helpless, and seemed very thankful when 
Mr. Aikin, a Whig member of the council, towards the close of the 
sitting, made a motion, “that from thenceforth, not more than six 
orators should speak at once.” 

It was not through inadvertence that the Tory leaders of the educa- 
tion committee did not consult the Roman Catholic Priesthood of 
Liverpool, as to their plan of instruction. It was their evident wish in 
this matter to take that body by surprize. In this object, however, 
they failed, for the impetuosity of the ex-Quaker had apprized the 
priests, that it was the design of the prompters of the majority in 
council, whilst they avoided the odium of avowedly banishing the Roman 
Catholic children, eo nomine from the schools, to effect this righteous 
purpose, by imposing conditions, with which their parents could not con- 
scientiously allow them to comply, as the terms of their admittance into 
them. In order, therefore, to cut off the inventors of this ingenious device 
from the plea, of which it was apprehended they would hereafter make 
use, of ignorance of the principles which must guide the Roman Catholic 
clergy in their decision on those conditions, they sent to the council a 
memorial, in which they distinctly warned the members of the muni- 
cipal body, that they could not conscientiously consent to a proposal 
which it was reported was likely to be made in council, that the children 
of their flocks should, if admitted into the schools, read the authorized 
version of the Scriptures, and join with Protestants in morning and 
evening prayer. 

This memorial was read in council at the meeting of that body, held 
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on the Ist of December. On that day the education committee made 
their report, in which, apparently with a view of throwing a slight upon 
the Reform party, they proposed to rescind, en masse, the “rules of 
their predecessors, and to begin the organization of the schools de novo, 


This was too strong a dose to be swallowed by reasonable Conserva- | 


tives; and the disgust with which it inspired these, in common with 
the Liberals of the council, was increased, when it was discovered that 
the regulations thus summarily condemned by the ultras had never 
been read in the committee, and were totally unknown even to the 
chairman, who had moved “that the report of the committee should 
be received.” After a desultory debate, an amendment on the chair. 
man’s motion was moved by Alderman Turner, a firm but well-educated 
Conservative, the object of which amendment was, to postpone the 
consideration of the rescinding resolution of the committee till these 
wielders of the ‘slashing hook” had produced the plan which they 
meant to substitute for that which they proposed to annul. On the 
question being put, Mr. Turner’s amendment was carried by thirty 
voices against twenty-three, ten conservatives voting in the majority. 
Great was the alarm, and extreme was the irritation of the Ultra 


—EE 


Tories, and of the Evangelicals of Liverpool, on the announcement of : 


this decision of the town council, which certainly implied a severe con- 
demnation of the quintessence of Conservatism as bottled up in the 
education committee. The exact bearings of this decision were not 
generally understood ; and it was imagined by most of the Protestant 
operatives, and by many a zealot clad in broad cloth, that it settled the 


main question as ‘to the admission of Roman Catholic children into the 


schools ; and a ery was raised that the cause of Anti-Catholicism was in 
danger. The editors of the Liverpool Tory newspapers had already 
keenly animadverted upon two or three Conservative council-men, who, 
in preceding debates, had ventured to say something charitable with 
respect to their Roman Catholic townsmen; and now, upon this 
more serious provocation, they indulged in the unbounded licence 
of admonitory vituperation against the ten supposed recreants. The 
“drum ecclesiastic,” too, was beat in every direction. A reverend 
gentleman, who, for an overt act of wholesale plagiarism which he had 
committed in a late controversy with divers professors of the Unitarian 
heresy, had acquired the appellation of the “cabbage gardener,” 
sounded the tocsin of his church, which was re-echoed from various 
other steeples in ‘the good old town.” But among these watchmen 
of the holy city, the most prompt, and the loudest in sounding 
the alarm was the Rev. Hugh MeNeile, who, on the Sunday after the 





education committee had been instructed to revise their report, pro > 


nounced from the pulpit of St. Jude’s, an anathema against those 
feeble-minded folks, whose hands had, at a critical moment, become 
slack in doing the work of the Lord. The reverend orator’s philippic 
had such an effect upon one of his auditors, whose name appeared upon 
the black list of Mr. Turner's majority, that, as soon as the service was 
ended, he repaired to the vestry to remonstrate with his monitor. 
What really happened at this interview has not transpired. Many 
rumours were speedily circulated on the subject ; but certain it is that 
the remonstrant left the sanctum sanctorum with the air of an intru- 
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sive cur, Which, on his making his appearance in the kitchen, has 
been saluted by a wrathful cook with a sprinkling of boiling water. 
Still harder was the fate of another of the conscript fathers, of whom it 
may truly be affirmed that “his pia mater is not worth the ninth part 
of a sparrow.” This gentleman, having voted with Mr. Turner, was 
summoned to give an account of his conduct to a meeting of Conserva- 
tive operatives held in his ward, before whom he humbled himself in so 
lowly a manner, as to render it evident that had he lived in the days of 
Noah, he would have been appointed by that patriarch to head the 
“creeping things’ in their wriggling procession to the ark. In fine, 
having received a severe reprimand for his past transgression, he pro- 
mised to go away, and fall no more into the sin of liberality—a promise 
which he has hitherto faithfully kept. Other offenders were threatened 
with the same discipline ; and the rod of chastisement was suspended 
over their heads, or, more correctly to follow out the metaphor—over 
their tails—by a thread. 

The jibbers having been thus so soundly flogged up that they seemed 
to be prepared to keep their places without further swerving in the 
draught of the Conservative team, the council assembled on the Ist of 
January, 1842, to determine the “ vexed question” of the corporation 
schools. This part of the business of the day was begun by the reading 
of the amended report of the committee, which detailed the principal 
particulars of the proposed management of those seminaries, which had 
been required by the council; after which, the pith of the matter was 
entered upon, by Mr. Chairman making a motion, that the council 
should confirm the exclusive rules as to Scriptural reading and joint 
prayer, which the committee had adopted in the very teeth of the memo- 
rial, in the nature of a protest against the said rules, lately presented, 
as has been before related, by the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Chairman’s motion was met by a counter proposal of Mr. 
Alderman Turner, which, it might have been imagined, would have been 
accepted as a satisfactory compromise by every council-man who was not 
doggedly determined, at all events, to exclude from the schools the 
children of all Roman Catholic parents, whose conscientious scruples 
would not permit them, for the bonus of a secular education thus offered 
to their offspring, to violate the principles of their faith. Mr. Turner’s 
proposal, as put into the shape of a motion, whilst it permitted Roman 
Catholic children to attend the classes for secular instruction, made 
provision for the banishment from the schools of the Douay version of 
the Scriptures, for the proscription of the Irish extracts, of the Roman 
Catholic Catechism, and, in short, of every thing which might tend to 
the inculcation of Popery ; but, at the same time, it provided that the 
Roman Catholic children should not be required to read the authorised 
version of the Bible, which the authorities of their church forbade them 
to read, and that they should not be compelled to join with the other 
children in morning and evening prayer—an act which the seme autho- 
tities had condemned as heretical. 

Mr. Turner supported his motion, which was seconded by Mr. John 
Smith, like himself, a Conservative, in a most excellent speech, to- 
wards the close of which he expressed his hope, that “ the Conserva- 
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tives, being in the ascendant, would exercise their power with Christian 
charity and moderation.” 

This hope, however, soon proved to be fallacious. The Conservative 
speakers, who opposed Mr. Turner’s proposal, shrinking from the dis- 
cussion of the point which it really involved, repeated the cuckoo song 
of the abomination of the Douay version, and of the Irish extracts 
which he had consented to discard, renewed their condemnation of 
the Roman Catholic Catechism, which, according to his suggestion, was 
no longer to be admitted into the schools, and reiterated their railings 
against the Roman Catholic religion, the ineulcation of the tenets of 
which was provided against by Mr. Turner’s plan. The result of the 
debate, which was occasionally very tumultuous, was, that Mr. Turner’s 
amendment was lost by a majority of eight,—twenty-four members of 
council having voted for it, and thirty-two against it ; and the original 
motion of the Chairman was then carried by a still larger majority. 

The general dullness, which pervaded this debate, was occasionally 
enlivened by rich proofs of the fitness of certain of the Conservative 
senators to sit in judgment upon systems of education. Of these the 
following may serve as samples :—Mr. Councillor Aikin having _pre- 
sented a memorial from certain inhabitants of Castle-street Ward, pro- 
testing against the threatened exclusion of Catholics from the schools, 
an eminent brewer declared, that “all the wards were ready to memo- 
rial” on the Conservative side; and another gentleman, supporting a 
demurrer put in by a brother Tory against the receiving of the Castle- 
street memorial, exclaimed, “ this is precisely the objection I take for 
it.” The same learned Theban, remonstrating against a personal 
attack made upon a brother anti-Catholic, shouted, in the highest 
pitch of his voicee—‘* Really, Mr. Mayor! personalities of this sort is 
too bad ;” and, finally, one of the Aldermen showed the vast extent of 
his biblical learning, by asking whether the admission of the Douay 
version into the schools would not lead the way to the introduction into 
them “of Swedenborgian, Arian, and Unitarian bibles.” 

The committee, having been thus invested with the power of exter- 
mination which they had so eagerly coveted, commenced their proceedings 
by a show of a conciliatory spirit, in plastering the corners of every 
street in the town with an advertisement inviting the poor of all sects 
and denominations of Christians to send their children to the schools, 
which were speedily to be opened upon the new system. In this docu- 
ment, whilst they recorded their own condemnation in an acknowledgment 
that “it was their duty to secure the advantages of a sound education, 
as far as possible, alike to all, whatever might be their difference of 
creed,”’ they endeavoured to disguise the obnoxious nature of their new 
regulations which violated this canon, by a vague description of them, 
in which no direct mention was made of the exclusive rules which it 
was their intention to enforce: and this they no doubt did with a view 
of entrapping into the schools a sufficient number of Roman Catholic 
pupils to enable them to assert, with some appearance of plausibility, 
. that the poorer members of the Romish Church were willing, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of their priests, to comply with the new 
scholastic arrangements. Thus, too, they hoped to give a colour of 
verification to the predictions made in council by Mr. Bushell and others, 
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that the adoption of the new system “would not cause the Catholic 
children to be removed from the schools in any great numbers.” The 
confident opinion which led to these predictions was founded on the 
assurances industriously disseminated by the Methodist above men- 
tioned, and the Rev. Mr. MeNeile, that the eagerness of Roman Catholic 
parents of the poorer orders of society to procure for their children a 

d secular education as a step to their advancement in life, would 
get the better of their religious principles. There is something extremely 
disgusting in this proceeding of these two professors of superior sanctity. 
If they did not really think that the Roman Catholic poor would give way 
on this point, they were guilty of a detestable fraud upon every indi- 
vidual who was influenced to act upon their expressed opinion. And 
what is the true character of their conduct, if they really imagined that 
the poverty but not the will of the unhappy parents of the Romish 
persuasion would consent to barter away their own faith and that of 
their offspring for worldly considerations, but that which has been 
ascribed to it by Mr. Blackburn in a powerful letter which appeared in 
the Liverpool Times of the 8th of March, in which he describes their 
plan as “holding out an inducement to the practice of hypocrisy, and 
as plotting to destroy in the Roman Catholic poor that integrity of 
character, in the absence of which virtue is only a name?” 

The poverty-stricken Roman Catholics of Liverpool, however, indig- 
nantly spurned the bribe thus held out to them by saintly hands. On 
the Sunday after the issuing of the manifesto of the education commit- 
tee, the Catholic priests denounced their new plan from the altar of 
their respective chapels. On the next day, when the schools were 
opened, some twenty or thirty Catholic children made ‘their appearance 
in them, but vanished in the afternoon ; and on the Wednesday follow- 
ing the schools were left in a manner desolate, nine hundred and thirty 
six Catholic boys and girls, and some children of Protestant Dissenters 
having been removed from them. 

It is to be hoped that not a few of those who, by the manceuvres of Mr. 
MeNeile, and his confederates, have been seduced into a participation 
in their exterminatory measures, will regret that they have been led 
into error by faithless promises and vain prognostications. But 
that the master spirits who concocted the exclusive system lately 
adopted by the town council of Liverpool, and who dictated the ap- 
proval of it to their tools and instruments sitting in that august assem- 
bly, will feel any compunction in reflecting upon what they have done, 
is not to be expected by those who are aware of the reckless hardness 
of heart, which is the fruit of religious fanaticism grafted upon the stock 
of Tory polities. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Every country has its natural prejudice as individual character fosters its peculiar 
vanity ; and no nation exhibits this feeling more than France—except our own. We are 
happy to find, however, a growing propensity to something better, even in France, 
where, until very recently, musical prejudice has been carried to the highest pitch. 
At one of the concerts given by the ‘‘ Conservatoire,” Mendelssohn’s “‘ Overture to 
the Isles of Fingal,” has been lately produced. It is even said that a libretto has 
been entrusted to him from the “‘ Academie Royale.” We heartily wish it may be 
true, for it is another proof of the advantages derivable from a national encourage- 
ment of a noble art, shewing how “ appetite grows by that it feeds on ;’’—how 
taste springs up under a fostering hand. A few years ago, even so recently as the 
accession of the Bourbons, the Lyric Drama of France was last in the march of 
improvement ; she is now making rapid strides to the van. We question indeed 
if, all things considered, her operas are not produced in a style superior to that of 
any theatre in Europe. There is a supervision as to the various details which 
nothing, at all events in this country, has equalled, except the recent production of 
Acis and Galatea at Drury-lane. Right glad are we, therefore, to find them begin- 
ning to appreciate such men as Mendelssohn. 

The Italian Opera (we do not like to say “‘ Her Majesty’s Theatre”), commenced 
on the 12th of March, with the eternal Donizetti’s Gemma di Vergy, a musical 
patchwork, similar in construction to the rest of these flimsy attempts at the true 
grandeur of poetic inspiration. So long, however, as the patrons of song seek for 
gratification in the roulades of a prima Donna in preference to the riches of har- 
mony, and the combination of its science with original melody, so long will such 
writers be tolerated—nay, more, be ‘‘ the rage.”” We know, from individual expe. 
rience, how contemptuously the Italian vocalists look down upon Mozart and Beet- 
hoven; and, why? because such writers show the power of the master-mind over 
the mere instrument—forcing them to think as well as pipe—to feel as well as merely 
practise pretty schoolboy cadences. An actor cannot play tricks with Shakespeare, 
nor can a singer with Mozart. We are fully of opinion that the true will eventu- 
ally succeed against the false, and the system now pursued by Macready leads us to 
hope that we may yet see ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Theatre” what it ought to be, a school 
for NATIONAL Music. 

Adelaide Kemble has at length discarded the modern Italians, and appeared as 
Susanna in ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro.” It is not doing her justice merely to say 
she is the best Susanna the English stage has yet ever seen, for we never yet 
saw a correct appreciation by our fair country-women of the character; she has 
gained greater laurels than this, she has proved herself capable of singing the great 
master’s music—she has wrapt herself in the mantle of her talented father, and 
burst upon the audience with a vigour and freshness, and a sterling appreciation of 
the music such as she had not previously found credit for. We hope she will cling 
to such works as these; the name of Kemble should not be allied with the clap-trap 
effusions of the “ fashionists.” Their province is the great house in the Hay- 
market. 

The widow of Mozart has only just passed from among us, at the age of eighty- 
five. She died of apoplexy at Zalzburg. 

There are few of our readers who have reached middle life, and had a taste for 
music, but will turn with pleasing recollections to the enjoyment they have expe- 
rienced in listening to the fine strains of Mrs. Salmon. We hope we may be enabled 
to enlist their sympathies in her behalf, when we state that, having lost her voice 
some years back, she has vainly endeavoured to support herself by teaching, and 
with the approach of years, is now ‘steeped in poverty to the very lips.”—How 
fleeting is the life of genius!—let us not quarrel with the apparent affluence of 
its short summer. 

The most interesting feature in the Drama is the production of ‘‘ Gisippus,” at 
Drury-lane, the work of the late Gerald Griffin, author of that powerful novel 
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“ The Collegians.”” How he had longed or such a triumph! How his heart had 
sunk under chagrin and disappointment! The shouts of a delighted auditory can- 
not now reach him; his ear is dull and his tongue mute; we are but placing 
wreaths on his tomb. Yet to those who loved him it is something to find this 
thrice-rejected drama become, after all, a living record of his genius. Nor should 
we neglect to draw from his brief history, strength and hope in that which we 
believe to be good and true. 

Our own spirited managers are going on in the right path; we feel satisfied they 
will revive a love for the drama among us. The good taste and judgment they 
are displaying is sure to meet with encouragement, for it is a new feature in the 
provinces. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue Ercuinc Cus, CONTINVED.—To us an etching yields as much pleasure as 
would a picture equally well designed ; for if the charm of colour be wanting, so 
is its frequent discordance ; moreover with very little stretch of the imagi- 
nation you may deck every object in the hues in which you yourself most delight, 
so that the pencil of the most gifted could hardly produce an effect so full of har- 
mony, delicacy, and force. Looking at it as mere black and white, it has a 
character which no engraving can claim; it is not a diluted translation, but the 
painter’s own—every line—every scratch of it is part and parcel of the original 
thought. The engraving is to the picture what the shadow is to the substance, too 
often a distorted mimickry that haunts with a lifeless pertinacity, and a semblance 
that disgusts. We are glad to hear that the club are about undertaking another 
work for the public and their own honour, and “‘ we” trust, for their own profit also. 
But to our task.—No. 12, besides the “‘Watch-Dog,” by Taylor, which we mentioned 
before, contains the “ Playful Children just let loose from School,” a very charac- 
teristic etching, by Webster. At that name, many a laugh reaches our ear, and 
many a romp and practical joke comes back to our memory. Webster stands alone 
as the historian of childhood. 

No. 17. A fine Rembrantish effect by Redgrave, and a clever design by Bell. 

No, 20. Webster oie, 8 and racy as usual. 

in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school, 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, = _ truant knew ; 
Well had the ers learned = trace 
The day's disasters his morning face. 


yr "= 4 J laughed with Ty glee, 
his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
i well the busy whisper circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned.” 

The two illustrations of the last four lines were painted by Webster last year, 
and two more brilliant little pictures did not hang upon the walls of the Royal 
Academy. 

No. 23. ‘‘ The house where nut brown ale inspired,” is a charming bit of nature, 
by Creswick, and | Redgrave has given an excellent delineation of 

“ The parl lendours of that festive place ; 

The whitewashed wall, the meaty sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door, 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 


No. 26. A beautifully sketched Quay Scene, by Creswick. 

No. 31. Redgrave has excelled himself in lightness and delicacy of touch; and 
Horsley is vigorous and effective. 
No. 32. A very graceful outline, by Bell the Sculptor. 


No. 21. 
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No. 34. Creswick and Redgrave, both as usual very like nature. 

There are 40 plates in this work illustrating the whole of the poems of the “ De. 
serted Village.” In each plate there are from two to three etchings, and in this large 
number probably not more than half a dozen of an inferior cast, the great majority 
are of the highest merit, and reflect infinite credit upon the English school ; we only 
regret that we do not see the names of McClise, Calcot, Collins, Stanfield, Eastlake, 
Etty, and others of our men of genius amongst them, but these, no doubt, will 
come. Success will bring recruits, and success is certain. 

Since the above was written, we regret to hear that the plates of these etchings 
have been destroyed, nominally, in order to prevent the possibility of any inferior 
copies getting abroad, but in reality we fear, with the intention of raising the price 
of the copies now existing. If the latter be the true reason, the proceeding is 
utterly unworthy of men who profess an earnest anxiety for the promotion of art. 





NEW INVENTIONS. 


We continue our notices of inventions emanating from, or in- 
teresting to, the manufacturing districts ; and we shall be particularly 
obliged by any communications on this subject which may be addressed 
to us. Our attention has been particularly directed to the fol- 
lowing.— 

Wiaeston’s Patent Pneumatic TeLEGRApH.—The principle of Mr. Wigston’s 
invention, consists in the production of motive power at the lermini of tubes con- 
taining air or water ; and that power is applied lst. To reverse the position of signal 
boards attached to upright poles along a line of railway. 2nd. To give motion toa 
pencil at any distance, which shall effect the purpose of a pantograph, giving a 
fac simile on a slate or paper of whatever words are written at another end of the 
tube. 3rd. From a given table of messages or words, to point out to a person 
at a considerable distance, by a moveable index, which particular message requires 
attention. 

Much praise seems due to Mr. Wigston for the very ingenious, simple, and yet 
effective means by which these several designs for conveying signals or telegraphic 
communications are effected. We have seen at the Spread Eagle Inn, Salford, a 
model, of the dimensions required on railways, which illustrates in a satis- 
factory manner, the working of the telegraph. The signal stations are only like so 
many lamp-posts, placed at such distances on the line as may be thought most 
advisable. The piping which communicates with the internal mechanism of each 
signal-post, passes under ground, and conveys air from the cylinder or reservoir 
of one to that of the next post, and from that again to the third, and so on as the 
train advances ; so that notice is given at the distance of a mile or more of its ap- 
proach. The value of such an invention is too evident to require a lengthened notice. 

The mode of writing messages at any place to which a pipe is conveyed, is curious, 
but we fear not very likely to be successful in practice. 

In another room is Mr. Wigston’s third applicaticn of his telegraphic commu- 
nication. 

The apparatus rings a bell, and calls the attention of the servants in the house 
to a variety of useful orders, an answer to which is returned from below, through 
the same medium. We are well aware that the principle of these inventions has 
been long known ; but considerable ingenuity has been exhibited in its application 


S1pEBOTTOM’s PATENT IMPROVEMENTS IN PREPARATION MACHINERY FOR SPIN- 
ninGc.—This invention, patented by Messrs. Sidebottom, of Waterside, near Glossop, 
is a very decided improvement to be applied to carding and roving machines in prepar- 
ing cotton for spinning, in order to cause the sliver or filament of the material under 
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operation to be delivered into the cans usually placed in front of the machines, in 
the form of crimped or zig-zagged parallel slivers, tapes, or bands, instead of being 
delivered in plain or twisted slivers or rovings as commonly done; in order to im- 
part the necessary tenacity or strength to the filamentous material as it advances 
through the “preparation” processes. This novelty has already been extensively 
applied with success. 



































HarpMAN’s PATENT IMPROVED SPINDLE AND FLYER, FOR ROvING AND SLuB- 
pinG MACHINERY.—This invention, patented by Mr. S. Hardman, of Farnworth, is, 
indeed, the perfection of what has long been known “‘as Dyer’s Presser Frame.” It 
is well known that the spindle and flyers in such roving and slubbing machines have 
been subject to great friction, and consequently wear and tear, occasioned by the 
unequal weight of the two arms of the flyer, one having the guide or “ presser” lever 
attached thereto. Mr. H.’s improvement consists simply of applying a “‘ presser’’ lever 
upon each side of the flyer, and thus preserves the equilibrium of the spindle, 
enabling it to perform upwards of 200 revolutions per minute more than is usually 
accomplished. The importance of this invention is already highly appreciated. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE VELOCITY OF SOUND PROPAGATED THROUH AIR. 
To the Editor of the North of England Magazine. 


The velocity of sound propagated through air, as deduced from the most accurate 
experiments is, at 32° of Fahrenheit, 1089.42 feet per second. Theory gives, 
taking into account the heat disengaged by the compression of air, 1064.35 which 
differs from the observed velocity by about twenty-five feet. Laplace, calculating 
upon the experiments of Gay Lussac, obtained a still nearer agreement, the dis- 
crepancy amounting to no more than about ten feet. 

A much closer approximation, may I find, be obtained as follows :-— 

The velocity of sound, at 32° Fahrenheit in oxygen gas, is by experiment 1038.76 


7 - as by theory 1042.37 
Nitrogen gas “* = by experiment 1109.30 
* - ws by theory 1112.25 
Carbonic acid na - by experiment 903.25 


» ” » by theory 888.16 
If we take the composition of air by weight, in one hundred parts we find 
75.55 Nitrogen 
23.32 Oxygen 
1.03 Aqueous vapour 
-10 Carbonic acid 





100. 

Now, if parts of the velocity of sound in each of these constituents be taken in 
the above proportions, we have, taking both the experimental and theoretical 
numbers, 

838.07 part of velocity due to Nitrogen 
242.24 ditto ” to Oxygen 
-90 ditto a to Carbonic Acid 


1081.21 the velocity which experiment should give in air. 


Next, 840.30 velocity due to Nitrogen by theory 
243.09 ditto to Oxygen by ditto 
35 ditto to Aqueous Vapour by ditto 
89 ditto to Carbonic Acid by ditto 





1084.63 Theoretical velocity in air. 
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The first result only differs by 8.21 feet, and the second only by 4.79 from the 
observed velocity, and is, I believe, the nearest approximation yet made. The coin. 
cidence is too great to be the result of chance, it seems to me to point out a law 
regulating the transmission of sound through mechanical mixtures of gaseous bodies, 
No allowance is made in the first calculations for the aqueous vapour, since the 
experiments upon the gases were made over water at 32° Fahrenheit. Hoping this 
fact may prove interesting to some of your readers, I am, Mr. Editor, yours truly, 
Manchester New College. MONTAGU L. PHILLIPS, 

















LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Pitcrim oF GLENCOE, AND OTHER PoreMs. By THomasCAMPBELL. London: 
Edward Moxon. 1842. 

In this dull age of realities the appearance of a new poem by such a writer as 
Thomas Campbell is an event of no ordinary interest, for, assuredly, no one now living 
is so eminently distinguished by the “‘ mens divinior” and the ‘‘os magna sona. 
turum,” as the gifted author of “‘ The Pleasures of Hope.” Our expectations, 
however, have been disappointed : Mr. Campbell’s present volume contains nothing 
that can add to, we might say, nothing at all equal to, his former reputation, yet 
there are passages in it of a beauty sufficient to make a character for other men, 
In the “ Pilgrim of Glencoe,” the description of Ronald, the ‘“‘ wiser son” of the 
fierce old Jacobite Highlander, is admirable. 

“ His soul's proud instinct sought not to enjoy 
Romantic fictions, like a minstrel boy ; 
Truth, standing on her solid square, aan youth 
He worshipp'd—stern, uncompromising truth— 
This goddess kindlier smiled on him, to find 
A votary of her light in land so blind ; 
She bade majestic history unroll 
Broad views of public welfare to his soul, 
Until he looked on clannish feuds and foes 
With scorn, as on the war of kites and crows ; 
Whilst doubts assailed him, o'er and o'er agaiti, 
If men were made for kings, or kings for men. 
At last, to Norman's horror and dismay, 
He flat denied the Stuart's right to sway." 


This is good poetry, and right reason, but we prefer to the ‘‘ Pilgrim” some of the 
smaller poems to be found in this volume. The story of ‘‘ Wiesbaden’s gentle 
hind” watching over the sleeping boy, who had wandered deep into the woods 
from his parents, is simply, and, therefore, beautifully told. 
** His hand still grasped a bunch of flowers ; 

And, (true, though wondrous) near, 

To sentry his reposing hours, 

There stood a female deer— 

Who dipped her horns at all that passed 

The spot where Wilhelm lay ; 

Till force was had to hold her fast, 

And bear the boy away. 

Hail! sacred love of childhood—hail ! 

How sweet it is to trace 

Thine instinct in Creation’s scale, 

Ev'n ‘neath the human race. 

To this poor wanderer of the wild 

Speech, reason, were unknown ; 

And yet she watched a sleeping child 

As if it were her own.” 


Mr. Campbell has tried his hand at the comic style as well as the pathetic, and we 
recommend the lay of the ‘‘ Jilted Nymph,” to any of our fair readers who may, 
possibly be placed in so awkward a predicament. 
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My brother called out the dear faithless, 
In fits I was — to fall, 

Till I found a policeman, who, scatheless, 
suere + both to the peace at Guildhall ; 


e an — 

Pistols, sols, power, and ball ; 

I wish'd him to die, my devoted, 

But not in a duel to sprawl.” 
Let us add, by way of consolation, that the forsaken fair one meets with a new 
and more constant suitor, and hopes soon to tell us that she is 

“ Woo'd and married and all, 

What greater bliss can befall ? 

And you all shall partake of my ee cake, 

When I'm woo'd and married and 


The lines on the portrait of a child by E, Latilla, are pretty, but by no means equal 
to the engraving at the beginning of the volume, than which we have rarely seen 
anything more lovely, 

“ For Children, in creation are, 


The only things that could be given 
Back and alive—unchanged—to Heaven.” 


Tut Op Forest Rancer. By Caprain WALTER CAMPBELL, of Skipness. 
London : How and Parsons. 


Since the publication of the “ Oriental Field Sports,” we have not seen any 
work on the chase which has better pleased us than the ‘‘ Old Forest Ranger.” 
Nothing can be more animated than the author’s descriptions, or more kindly than 
the prevailing tone in which the book is written, with a single exception in page 
342, when he allows his aristocratic feeling and contempt of the plebeian to break 
forth. Perhaps no people in the world excel the English in horsemanship ; and 
certainly none surpass them in the courage requisite for a genuine sportsman in 
the plains and jungles of India. Much has been urged against the cruelty of the 
hunt; yet we cannot withhold our tribute of admiration from the daring bravery 
which animates our countrymen in the chase of the tiger. None but those who 
have resided in a jungle village in Hindoostan, can appreciate the feelings of 
gratitude with which their exertions in the destruction of this pest are rewarded 
by the wretched native. This will be best understood by an extract from the 
** Man-Kater :”’—The hunt had been after a notorious tigress, that had become the 
terror and the pest of the whole village; for having once tasted human blood, like 
an evil spirit, it waylaid the wretched natives in their daily path, and haunted their 
very doors. 

a Whilst Ayapah busied himself in the important operation of singeing the 
whiskers of the dead tigress, the overjoyed natives crowded around, rending the air 
with shouts, and invoking blessings on the head of the Burrah Saib, the invincible 
slayer of wild beasts, whose powerful hand had rid the country of this scourge, 
Mansfield and Charles re-loaded their rifles, and, guided by the keen eye of old 
Bhurmah, followed the back trail to examine the lair of the famous man-eater, 
They now forced their way through the tangled brushwood without fear of danger ; 
and, in the heart of a thick clump of bauble bushes, soon found the half-devoured 
remains of the unfortunate herd-boy. On a further search, many more ghastly 
traces were found of the dreaded monster's fearful devastation. Human bones, 
and human bones alone, (for, of late, she had confined herself exclusively to man- 
eating), lay scattered about in various directicns; and one there was, which, mo:e 
than all the others, smote the heart of Charles with a feeling of deadly sickness. It 
was a mangled and disjointed skeleton; but the long silken tresses of a woman 
still hung in tangled masses from the grinning skull; and silver bangles, once the 
cherished ornaments of female beauty, now encircled bleached and marrowless 
bones. What a fearful mockery of human vanity was this! And, oh! what 
dreadful pangs had racked those fleshless bones !—what maddening thoughts may 
not have flitted through that now senseless skull !—what wild shrieks of despair may 
not have been uttered by those mouldering jaws, ere the trembling spirit took its 
fight. * * * * Reader, if thou hast ever assisted in slaying a man-eater ; 
if thou hast ever gazed on such a scene as this, thou wilt doubtless have felt, as 
Clarles did, something more than a hunter’s triumph at the successful termination 
of thy labours ; and thy heart will have swelled with a grateful consciousness of 
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having been an instrument in the hands of Providence, to deliver thy helpless 
fellow-creatures from one of the most dreadful scourges by which the human race 
is persecuted—a confirmed man-eater.” 

The work is illustrated by eight spirited lithographs, which do honour to the 
art. We recommend its perusal to all who wish to pass a cozy evening or two by 
the fire-side. They will experience excitement of a kind superior to that derived 
from the flood of felon literature with which we are now unfortunately deluged, 
And our fair readers, more especially, will be interested by the love-making which 
runs through the whole. 


Many-Co.tourep Lirg, or TALEs or Woe ANv Toucnes or Mirtu, by the au. 
thor of the Lottarps, &c. London: Hugh Cunningham. 


Few romances excited more attention than the Lollards on its first appearance, 
It treated of scenes and times, which, though long past, are so intimately connected 
with the political and religious controversies of our own day, that it seemed 
impossible for any writer to venture on such perilous ground, without waking the 
slumbering elements of strife. The author of the Lollards led his readers safely 
through these perilous paths, by keeping steadily in view the proper object of 
historical romance, the delineation of life and character as they existed under the 
peculiar circumstances of a strongly-marked epoch, leaving the moral of his pic- 
tures to be deduced by his readers. 

The tales collected in this volume are characterized by the writer’s best peculi- 
arities; he describes scenes of life and periods of history as if he had been a 
spectator of the occurrences they presented, and an agent in the events they 
produced. There are in this volume both historical sketches and personal remi- 
niscences, and the latter are not one whit more graphic and real than the former. 

Two of the reminiscences deserve to be especially mentioned, the ‘‘ Visit to New- 
gate,” and the sketch of the old House of Commons. We are introduced to Newgate 
on the morning of an execution, in those days when penal legislation was identical 
with sanguinary vengeance, and when the existence of law was chiefly manifested 
by the multitude of its victims. No philanthropist, no philosopher ever exhibited 
the absurdity and iniquity of multiplying capital punishment in a stronger light 
than this simple narrative ; the heartless jests of the legal functionaries ; the apathy 
of the victims with whom “the listnessness of death was past, and the insensibility 
of the multitude combine to set the brutalizing effect of such exhibitions ina 
stronger light than all the reasoning and argument in the world; while the whole 
bears the stamp and impress of reality so strong that we seem to see rather than 
read. 

The sketch of the House of Commons describes the effects produced by the 
assassination of Mr. Percival, and the aspect of the House on the evening subse- 
quent to that catastrophe. It is an interesting page and picture of contemporary 
history, by an eye witness who unites knowledge of the events with sympathy in 
the feelings they are calculated to excite. 

“Mary of Eltham,” is to us the most interesting of thetales; it unites historic 
importance to pleasing sketches of rural scenery and domestic affection. The 
contrast between the lacerated feelings of the exiled family of a French regicide, 
and the usual calm flow of the passions and emotions in an English village, exhibits 
human nature under an aspect equally novel and exciting, and affords opportunity 
for pourtraying a view of ‘‘ many-coloured life,” under the aspect most favourable 
to the development of an artist’s talents. 

Among the lighter pieces, that entitled “‘ Ghost Dignities” deserves to be noticed as 
a specimen of lively satire united to a high tone of moral feeling such as character- 
izes some of Lucian’s Pictures of the Dead. The exposure of the hypocrisies by 
which men impose not only on others but themselves, is complete, and yet the 
effect is not marred by a single expression calculated to arouse controversial bitter- 
ness or party prejudice. 

Some lively specitnens of humorous epigram and ode are spread over the volume. 
Amongst others the well-known “Lines on the Marquis of Anglesea’s leg,” which 
have been so often attributed to the late Mr. Canning, but which are now restored 
to their rightful owner. We have been greatly pleased with this volume, and can 
safely recommend it to all who desire to enjoy the healthy recreation of mind 
afforded by miscellancous literature. 


Manchester: Printed at Simpson and GILLETI’s Steam Press. 
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